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At fost! A Way to Earn Extra Money 


anywhere from $5 to $85 every week 


ud Get Brand-New Shoes, Too 


fine shoes that don’t cost you a cent 
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Hie: your chance to make good money in your spare 
time. It doesn’t cost you a cent to get started, either. We 
pay for ev2rything. We send you a complete sales kit free. 


And you can make $5... $10... $45... 
even $80 or more every week! 
You Get Cash 


All you do is show your Charles Chester 
shoe catalog to your friends, relatives, 
neighbors, and fellow-workers. No experi- 
ence is needed! 


is a great 
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u want. 


Chester Shoes are 


GREAT VALUES 


Every pair of Chester shoes is unconditionally guaranteed. Customers 
tell us they're the best shoes they've ever worn. Over 200 pair of Chester 
shoes in the new catalog. Dress shoes, work shoes, men’s, women’s, 
children’s. Fine leathers, and Corfam, too. (We worked with DuPont to 


You receive a cash profit on every pair 
they buy. You’ll average about $3.50 in 
profit for every order, 

Months when your friends buy 25 or more 
pairs, you'll get a cash bonus on top of 


develop Corfam!) Many great features .. . air : 
cushion innersoles .. . steel shanks .. . Vylyt your profits, 
soles ... dry, warm Stormseald construction And there are plenty of ways to get free 


... features that would add $3 or $4 to the 
price of these great shoes in any shoestore. 
So when you let your friends shop in your 
Chester catalog, you do them a real favor. 


shoes besides. You can pick shoes up to 
$35 in value for yourself and your family. 


Easy to Make Money 


Chester has over 200 best-selling shoes 
in its big catalog. Yow'll have the best 
“shoe store” in town... and you’ll make 
all the profit from it. You’ll get plenty 
of exciting contests too. Big prizes! Vaca- 
tion trips, automobiles, cash. You'll like 
your Chester business. We even give free 
life and hospitalization insurance to our 
good producers! 


HOME “SHOE-sToRE” 


THAT 1 
! SEND You Send coupon today 
FR It’s easy to start. Simply rush the coupon 
today. We’ll send you everything you need, 
Thies; and you can start making money as soon 
IS is your home as you get the kit! It’s free — and there’s 


Shoe-store, It’ no obligation. 
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FOR EXTRA INCOME, 
A JOB SKILL 

IN DEMAND, 

A BUSINESS OF YOUR 
OWN—OR TO SAVE 
MONEY ON YOUR OWN 
APPLIANCE REPAIRS 
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Name. 
Address 


City. eee Se 7 one_: State 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKS 


Appliance Division, Dept. 824-045, National Radio Institute 
3939 Wisconsin Avenue NW, Washington, D.C. 20016 


Send me the illustrated free book that tells about opportunities 
in Professional Appliance Servicing and details of NRI’s new 
course—plus a sample lesson. I understand there is nq obligation 
and no salesman will call. 


Age. 


Accredited Member National Home Study Council 


SEND COUPON 
FOR THESE 


FREE 


BOOKS 


A new, short, easy course trains you at home 


Now you can prepare quickly to do professional 
appliance servicing at home in your spare time. 

You are ready to start servicing appliances 
after only a few lessons. The entire course can be 
finished in months. 

This is the fastest way to a new job skill or 
extra income or a business of your own. Wherever you 
live or want to live, you’ll find a demand for top-notch 
appliance servicemen. 

There are probably thousands of broken appli- 
ances right in your neighborhood. These can mean 
cash profits for you. 


This new, low cost course covers— 
e Small and large home appliances 
e Farm and commercial equipment 
e Portable electric tools 
e Small gasoline engines 


—there is even a special course arrangement to 
prepare you for the field of air conditioning and 
refrigeration. 


Special equipment is included in your course at 
no extra cost. 


Send coupon or write to Dept. 824-045, 


APPLIANCE DIVISION, NATIONAL RADIO INSTITUTE 
3939 Wisconsin Avenue NW, Washington, D.C. 20016 
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No previous skills required. 


pens offers you big career op- 
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in heavy demand in every technical 
field, every construction industry, 
every engineering and research corpo- 
ration. Look at the columns of “Help 
Wanted—Draftsmen” ads that appear 
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CALENDAR | saci TAPE 
WATCH 93: | RECORDER 


Swiss movement. ; 
Beautiful styling. Complete with powerful 70 
Tells time and date, too. Sweep built-in dynamic speak- cat Product of Swiss 

second hand, gift case, stainless. er. Records — Plays craftsmanship 

steel back, water resistant, and Back—Erases—Re- Shaped to tare heaviest beard. 


antimagnetic, METAL EXPANSION MM winds. Includes microphone, Maker guarantees for 2 full years. 
BAND 11¢. battery, tape, reels, etc. With cord, head eyed and brush. 


tor radio cleverly concealed 
inside. Nose is control button. Luxu- 
rious leather-like ian coat. 


Fabulous 2-Piece 


KNIT SUIT 
~ 4X © Bout tare 


START YOUR OWN BIG PROFIT 


HOME IMPORT BUSINESS 


with DAZZLING BARGAINS LIKE THESE... 
AMAZING NEW PLAN STARTS YOU FAST 


Thousands of amazing import bargains can lead you 
to opportunities far beyond your wildest dreams. Start 
now at home, spare or full time. Cash in now without 
previous experience or capital investment. Pocket cash 
even before ordering merchandise! Sparkling imports 
bring first day profits. Beginners—make your first im- 
port transaction 10 minutes after you receive my drop 
ship plan. Bargains go fast to stores, premium users, 
to friends and others. 


abroad. 


. And, these are only a few of the hundreds of import bar- 
gains oe can get to make fantastic profits of 200% and 
more... here are examples of other high profit imports: 


y = 
@ Short cut plan guides you step by step 
@ Previous experience unnecessary 


© Start without investment in merchandise | giack FOREST CLOCK. . . .$ .63  TEAKWOODCHEST. . . . . $ .90 
—city, town, rural area ELECTRIC TRAINSET .. . . 1.50  WINDBREAKER JACKET. ./. . 1.40 

sabia, dese > eee oral . CIGARETTE LIGHTER . . . . .22 STARSAPPHIRERING . . . . 6.00 
ELECTRIC CARVING KNIFE. . . 1.50 ELECTRIC HAIRDRYER. . . . 1.37 


8mm MOVIE PROJECTOR . . . 2.80 Products subject to availability, price fluctuation 


1 SHOW YOU WHAT TO DO 
— HOW TO DO IT 


Rush Coupon for 
B. L. Mellinger, Jr., Famous World Trader, | 
says: “I reveal secrets of Import-Export that sail R E Ee. : & © & KE 


GET DETAILS have made a fortune for me. My plan gives 
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ABOUT you hundreds of overseas suppliers—oppor- ! The Mellinger Co., Dept. P-114, " 
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THE BLONDE THAT WAS 


PUT UP FOR AUCTION 


The sale was all set, and among the merchandise ready to go 
under the hammer was a woman-packaged neatly in four boxes 


* ALTHOUGH IT was a Saturday 
afternoon, there was a hive of activity 


in the musty interior of the warehouse 
of the Tri-State Moving Company at 
2500 Jane Street, in the Southside 
section of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


The men who were trundling crates, 
trunks, and a variety of bulky objects to 
a cleared space on the floor were work- 
ing against time. On September Ist, 
1962, Tri-State had taken over a ware- 
house of the Pittsburgh Van & Storage 
Company at 135 S. St. Clair Street, in 
. the East Liberty section of the city. 
Loads of the stored property had been 
trucked over to Jane Street. Unclaimed 
merchandise was being readied for an 
auction sale the management had sched- 
uled for Tuesday, October 30th. It was 
now the 27th, and there was still a great 
deal of work to be done. 

Mike Brendon was uncrating one 
such load of goods. He pried off a side 
and began hauling out the contents. He 
grabbed hold of a cardboard carton, 
found it heavier than it looked, but 
eased it out onto the floor. 

It was while he was struggling with 
the box that he detected the sickening 
smell, It was a stale, nauseating, cloy- 
ing odor and it came, unmistakably, 
from the box. 

Brendon frowned. What could be in- 
side? He called over to his boss, part 
owner of the company. He pointed to 
the box. 

“That sure smells awful,’ he com- 
mented. “What do you think can be 
in it?” 

His employer walked around the box, 
inspecting it with distaste. He hefted 
it and decided that it weighed some 75 
or 80 pounds. It was about 3% feet 
long, about two feet across, and three 
feet deep. The container was impro- 
vised of stiff cardboard held together 
by strong tape. 

“ft don’t know what to think,” the 
owner said, “but I don’t like it, I think 
we'd better open it.” 

Together they went to work on the 
cardboard. When they had ripped it 
open, they found that it covered a tin 
box. The tin container covered in turn 
another cardboard box! They were still 
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by Joseph Crane 


Pearl Kercher’s grave was unique. 


not through, Breaking through this 
second cardboard shell, they came to yet 
another box of metal! 

This inner receptacle was made .up 
of galvanized tin, and its seams had 
been soldered to make it airtight. 

The faces of both men reflected 
their mounting concern. Apprehension 
had grown with the stripping of each 
layer of this macabre series of Chinese 
boxes; for as each receptacle was bared, 
the stench became stronger. 

Grimly they now attacked the solder- 
ed metal. The parting tin emitted a 
reek that forced them to fall back, gasp- 
ing for fresh air, There was no mistak- 
ing the nature of the sickeningly sweet 
smell that made them gag, It was the 
smell of corruption, the stench of death. 

They concluded the grisly job quickly, 
investigating just far enough to con- 
firm what they dreaded. The soldered 
tin chest was indeed a coffin and inside 
it was the corpse of a human being who 
had been dead a long, long time. 

The warehouse man called the police. 

Sergeant Louis Hamel and Detective 
William Schmude, two of the Homicide 


Division’s ablest sleuths, were dispatch- 
ed to the warehouse on Jane Street to 
take charge of the investigation of the 
gruesome mystery. They were joined by 
Coroner Joseph B. Dobbs. 


his was not the routine kind of 
case with a tremendous amount of 
on-the-scene activity. No technicians 
spilled over the warehouse in a search 


' for clues. The officers had to base their 


inquiry on what they could learn from 
the corpse and its wrappings, and on the 
meager records relating to the storing 
of the box and its grisly contents. 

First of all the three officials in- 
spected the outer cardboard wrapping. 
On it, printed crudely in black crayon, 
was the name “J, J. O’Neil” and an ad- 
dress in Cleveland, Ohio. 

“Probably a phoney,” Hamel said. 
“But even if it isn’t, the country is full 
of O’Neils.” 

Schmude nodded. “And the Ohio ad- 
dress is almost certainly a fake, too.” 

From the office manager, they learn- 
ed that the box had been part of a con- 
signment that had been transferred from 
the warehouse on St. Clair Street, in 
East Liberty. The records which had ac- 
companied the load showed that the box 
had been placed in storage on March 
25th, 1957. 

“The customer paid a down fee of a 
dollar,” the office manager explained. 
“In March of 1958, according to the 
records, he came in and paid five dol- 
lars. He hasn’t made any payments 
since, Several notices were sent him 
that other payments were due, but he 
didn’t answer, That’s why the box, 
with other unclaimed stuff, was to be 
sold at auction on Tuesday.” 

“No wonder that box smells the way 
it does,” Dobbs commented ‘grimly. 
“It’s been in storage five years.” 

“And if the guy had gone on paying 
up,” Hamel said, “it might have stayed 
in storage for the next five years. The 
upkeep of a cemetery plot costs more 
than that. I wonder why the guy stopped 
paying?” 

“Could be he’s dead,” Schmude said, 
“or in prison. Or maybe he thinks that 
after five years he’s safe.” 

Hamel was inspecting the series of 
containers, handling them very gingerly. 
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Receive this famous 
14-volume Law library 
with your training 


HATEVER your present position, whatever your pre- 

vious schooling, you can multiply your opportunities 
for rapid promotion, big income and prestige through 
LaSalle Law Training at home. 

A knowledge of Law is regarded today as indispensable 
in every business activity. The greatly increased role of 
government in business, the many new problems of Law 
involving taxes, insurance, contracts, liability, employ- 
ment—and much more—all require the legally-trained 
executive who can make day-to-day decisions effectively. 
That is why leading corporations seek out such men for 
key positions and reward them with top salaries. 


Study in your spare time 


Men and women in accounting, banking, sales, credit, real 
estate, traffic, insurance, government and the armed 
services have profited from LaSalle law training. 
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LAW 


TRAINING FOR 


LEADERSHIP 
; to get ahead 

It describes in detail 

today’s opportunities 

for the law-trained 

man and contains the 

full story of the La- 


Salle home study pro- City & Zone 


gram. For free copy, 
send the coupon y. 


Occupation 
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DEGREE FROM LA SALLE 


You can master Law easily and enjoyably in your own 
home under the supervision of LaSalle’s distinguished 
faculty of lawyer-instructors. You work with actual legal 
cases, acquiring real experience. Upon completion of your 
training, you are awarded a Bachelor of Laws degree if 
qualified. The famed LaSalle law library of 14 volumes 
is given to you as part of your course. 


The cost is remarkably low 


For more than half a century LaSalle has been an 
acknowledged leader in business training, with more than 
1,000,000 students. Why be stalled in a dead-end job when 
a knowledge of Law will make you worth so much more 
money? Send for the free booklet ‘“‘Law Training for 
Leadership” and see how LaSalle can help you move up 
rapidly in your career. The cost is low. Mail coupon to 
LaSalle, 417 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


A Correspondence Institution 


417 S. Dearborn, Dept. 41-053, Chicago, Illinois 60605 


Please mail me, free of cost or obligation, your 
illustrated booklet “Law Training for Leadership.” 


215 Canadian residents send coupon to LaSalle, Box 1001, Montreal 3, Quebec 
BBE SR TB PS SSS SRS SST RT 
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Enjoy the rewards offered law-trained men in business 


Study LAW at home 


EARN AN LL.B. 
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Commercial photographer John O'Neil. 


“You know,” he asserted, “there’s just 
a chance the guy left his fingerprints on 
the metal. Five years is a long time, 
but the tin’s been protected.” 

In order to protect fingerprints and 
other possible clues, the officers made 
no effort to undo the inner soldered box 
at the warehouse. They had it loaded 
into a van and removed to the morgue. 

At the morgue, technicians went over 
the surfaces of the four containers and 
found a number of prints. Plans were 
made to fingerprint the people at the 
warehouse who had opened the box. 
With their impressions eliminated, any 
remaining ones might belong to the 
mysterious “J. J. O'Neil.” 

With this chore taken care of, the 
inner box containing the corpse was 
carefully opened. The coroner’s men, 
with the detectives watching, worked 
open the corrugated tin, fighting off 
waves of nausea caused by the cloying 
smell. 

Because the ‘inner box had been 
hermetically sealed, the remains were 
in a state of better preservation than 
was expected. The body was wrapped 
in newspaper, a plastic sheet, and a 
blanket, all badly deteriorated. 

The removal of these makeshift 
shrouds revealed the decomposed body 
of a woman. The head, with its tattered 
wisps of blond hair, had been forced 
between her legs, so that the jack-knifed 
body could be stuffed into its home- 
made casket of tin. The body was nude. 

Thrust in with the corpse was a 
miscellany of woman’s clothing—un- 
derwear, a slecyeless dress, a light 
housecoat, and a pair of blue pajamas. 

These garments were so badly rotted 


that it took some time to determine just 
what they were, The newspaper, too, 
was in a moldy state, but was still leg- 
ible in most places. It was a Pittsburgh 
newspaper and, to the surprise of Hamel 
and Schmude, bore a 1954 date. 

“J don’t get it,’ Schmude mused. 
“The body was stored in 1957. It was 
wrapped in a 1954 newspaper. Most 
people don’t Keep papers around the 
house for three years, Could she have 
been dead as far back as 1954?” 


iS bee ghastly possibility that the nude 
blonde had been boxed up for eight 
years was not rejected by the coroner. 
“It could be,” he said. “Packed the 
way she was, decomposition must have 
been very slow. And I don’t think the 
autopsy will be very helpful in fixing the 
time of death.” 

Coroner Dobbs promised to get the 
post mortem under way at once. It was 
important to know how the woman 
had died, . although the officials had 
little doubt that she had been murdered. 

The articles found with the corpse, 
together with the four containers, were 
hustled off to the police crime labora- 
tory. The medical men, under the direc- 
tion of the coroner, got busy on the 
autopsy. While waiting for reports from 
the technicians and doctors, Hamel and 
Schmude could do little. 

First of all, they consulted with Detec- 
tive’ Superintendent William Gilmore 
and briefed him on the meager facts. 
Then they teletyped the police in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and asked that a check be 
made on a “J. J, O'Neil”, at the address 
scrawled on the outside cardboard con- 
tainer. 

They located employees who had 
worked at the East Liberty warehouse 
in 1957 when “O'Neil” had deposited 
his package for storage. As was to be 
expected, none of the employees could 
remember the routine transaction or the 
customer. 

By nightfall, the two Homicide cops 
received information that gave them a 
little more to work on, From the cor- 
oner’s office they received a description 
of the woman as she had been at the 
time of her death. 

Preliminary stages of the autopsy in- 
dicated that she had been a blonde, 
about 35 to 40, probably about 5 feet 
4 inches tall, and of slim build. 

Schmude instantly consulted the miss- 
ing persons files for the early part of 
1957. Not one of the women listed as 
missing up to the end of March fitted 
the description of the nude in the sealed 
tin box. : 

Then, on the basis of the 1954 news- 
paper that had served as a winding sheet 
for the dead woman, he went through 
the records for that year. Again he drew 
a blank. 

“If she lived in the Pittsburgh area,” 
Schmude told Hamel, “then it’s hard 
to believe that no one reported her 
as missing.” 

Hamel agreed glumly. “And if she 
didn’t live here, then we’re going to 
have one tough job on our hands trying 
to get her identified.” 


In most murder cases, the killer is 
traced through his relations with the 
victim. Where a victim remains un- 
identified, the killer stands a good 
chance of getting. away scot-free with 
his crime, Hamel and Schmude realized 
that it was of the unmost importance 
to find out the name of the blonde 
if they were to track down ‘J. J. 
O'Neil”. 

On Sunday morning, however, the 
prospects of identifying the woman 
seemed brighter. At the crime lab, the 
experts had gone carefully over the 
articles of clothing. Their examination 
of the blue pajamas had turned up a 
laundry marking. It was badly blurred 
but the technicians had deciphered the 
name “P, Kucher”’. There was a good 
chance that this was the blonde’s name. 

The experts had also pointed out that 
the other articles of wear were unusual 
in that they appeared to be the type 
worn ‘by inmates of an institution. Per- 
haps in a hospital or sanitarium. 

Following this report, came an autop- 
sy report from the coroner’s office. Ac- 
cording to the provisional findings of the 
pathologists, “P, Kucher’—if that was 
indeed her name—had almost certainly 
been murdered. They listed the cause of 
death as a subdural hemorrhage resulting 
from a skull fracture. 

“The woman was killed by a blow 
that could not have been made by a 
fist,” Coroner Dobbs told the two 
Homicide men. “The fracture is in 
the front of the skull and runs from the 
nose up the forehead. The indications 
are that she was hit by a heavy instru- 

(Continued on page 48) 


Four boxes encased a woman's corpse. 
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Would You Like to 
Take in ‘140 after Supper? 


This is exactly what L. Burnett did while still 
employed. Here are his own words: 
“T worked,at my Duraclean business part 
time until I saw that I could make as much 
in a week as my job paid for a whole month, 
One night, after supper, I took in $140. 
Since going full time, I’ve had single jobs 
running $300 and more.” 
Mr. Burnett and one helper serviced this $140 
“after-supper” job. The national price guide 
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provides a Duraclean dealer a gross profit of $6 
per hour on EACH serviceman plus $9 per hour 
on any service he himself renders. Your income 
is limited only by the number of servicemen 
you employ. 

To own a business is much easier than you 
think. We show you how. . . step by step. The 
24 page fully illustrated booklet we'll mail you 
(with no obligation) explains how most of your 
gross profit becomes a clear net profit to you. 


Start while Continuing Present Job 
We furnish all the equipment...and help finance you 


* If you've wanted to BE YOUR OWN BOSS ... to 
become financially independent . have a fast 
growing income .. and own a Nationally Advertised 
business, now YOU CAN. 

You can stey at your present job while your 
customer list grows . . then switch to full time, 
lining up jobs for your servicemen to do. 

One small job a day brings a good starting in- 
come. As you add full or part-time servicemen, 
your income is limited only by your own effort. 

Dealers operate from a shop, office, or their 
home. Equipment is portable the electric 


It's Easier than You Think to Start Your Own Business 


When you receive our illustrated booklet, you 
will see the way we show you step by step how to 
quickly get customers . . . how to steadily build 
more customers from their recommendations. 

“All six services are rendered “on location” in 
homes, offices, hotels, theaters, churches, clubs, 
motels and institutions. 

These superior, safer and convenient methods 
spread Duraclean dealerships throughout North 
and South America, Africa, Portugal, England, 
Israel, Norway and many other countries. 

National Magazine advertising explains the 


Start Small, Grow Big. . 


Many men have said to us, “I can't afford to give 
up my job till I know I have a sure thing ...a 
sound business that will provide both security and 
a better living for my family.” 

That made sense to us so we worked out such a 
plan ... and those same men are now enjoying 
Duraclean dealerships in many communities. You 
don’t experiment. You use tested, proven methods. 
You have our backing and “know how,” 

Does this appeal to you? Don't decide now. 
Mail the coupon so you'll have the facts to decide 
wisely. There is no obligation whatsoever. You 
will then know whether this is what you want. 

You can start small and grow big just as we 
did. A third of a century ago Duraclean was an 
idea... but it caught fire and spread rapidly to 
a worldwide service. It spread because it was 
based upon (1) superior processes and (2) proven 
customer-getting methods. 

Our first service, the care of carpets and up- 
holstery, exemplifies these superiorities. It not 
only cleans; it enlivens the fibers . .. revives dull 
colors. Pile rises with new life. Furnishings are 
used again in a few hours. 

There's no machine scrubbing. No soaking. 
Duraclean cleans by absorption. Mild aerated foam 
lightly applied, lifts out dirt grease and many 


unsightly spots like magic. 
Resale FREE 


Service 


tells how to Start 


Foamovator converts to a convenient carrying case. 

At the start, you may want to render service 
yourself ... or you can start out with servicemen, 
This business is easy to learn . easy to start . . so 
easy to service that women dealers often do it. 
We prefer you have no experience . . not have to 
“unlearn” old methods. 

We are NOW enlarging this worldwide system 
of individually-owned service businesses. If you are 
reliable, honest and willing to work to become 
financially independent, we invite you to mail the 
coupon, 


Own a 
Nationally 
Advertised 
Business 


superior merits of your services, builds your cus- 
tomer confidence and brings job leads to you. 

We and a Duraclean dealer will train you and 
assist you. He'll reveal his successful, proven 
methods. We show you all you need to know. 

You have pre-tested newspaper and yellow-page 
ads. commercials, and a full mailing program. 

Furnishings stores, insurance adjustors, and 
decorators refer jobs to our dealers. These year 
‘round services are in constant demand. 

TODAY is the time to reserve a Duraclean 
dealership . . before someone takes your location. 


. in this Booming Business 


Government figures show service businesses 
growing faster than industries and stores .. . 
$750 million yearly potential just in rug and furni- 
ture cleaning. You have 5 other services, 

Space here will not permit describing your other 
services but they are fully explained in the free Senpetitny 
booklet we'll mail you. You have six opportunities | jo, badly soiled furniture .. .. to contact me, 
for profit on every job. “if anyone could get it clean, I could’ 

A few hundred dollars establishes YOUR OWN Charles Randal: Business keeps growing. 
business. A day’s profit more than takes care of | Mad much as $120 in one day. : 
the monthly payments we finance for you. D. Kern: Duraclean’s proven-best process and 

Men frequently take in partners. ere Sono, me eae an auerere eave me 

We furnish electric equipment and enough ma- George Byers: For University, my total billing 
terials to return your TOTAL investment. If you | was $2.416. Tota} expenses $814. 
have good habits and know the importance of Gerald Weihrauch: Three persons called me 
customer satisfaction, you can likely qualify for Stal Sp araniean advertised in magazines. 

a. Duraclean dedlerahip. claim Dill was 4186. “Ait work was done by me 

It’s been said, “Opportunity knocks but once at | jn exactly & hours and 2 minutes, 
every man’s door.” This could be that one rare John ‘Honk: I've never worked at anything 
opportunity in your life. I enjoyed big than Pag 5650 eae 

. ye im : arne: ol 
Pada ia A gs ator week. Volume keeps getting bigee 


Service man for dealer C. Wee 
You can decide from the Furniture was filthy black.’ When 
information we will send 


through, I was amazed how clean. 
you whether to apply for 


John E. Frost: First 2 months I 
a dealership. So, with no 


grossed $1,000 Dart-time, 
obligation whatever. mail Loren Farris: I'm proud to be in- 
the coupon TODAY. 


BOOKLET 


Your Services 
Are Endorsed: by 
McCall's Magazine, 
Amer. Research & 
Testing Laboratories 
and by 
leading Carpet Mills 
& Furniture Makers 


What Dealers Say: 


National advertising is 
tops, creates leads. In 


September, working 

alone, jobs totaled $1,475. 
R. GC. Blue: Customer called a prominent 
They sald they could not clean 


Lang Lawson: 


The Duraclean 
Route to Success | 


i dyname business of your awn 


known about Duraclean earlier, 
Earl Davis: Our sales increased 
$17,660 this year. 
Ed. Kramsky: In 2 years, I now 
have two assistants, a nice home and 
zeal security for my family. 


What it can mean to you 
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iMail this coupon TODAY 


If, because of illness, moving 
or for any reason a dealer 
wants to sell, we maintain a 
service to locate buyers and to 
help him sell. 

Dealerships resell at up to 
10 times the dealer's cost. 
R.D.K., after 5 months, sold for 
$2,000 above his cost. L.L., after 
30 months, got $7,116 more 
than he had paid, The value of 
your dealership and franchise 
grows monthly. 
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Your Own Business 


With no obligation, we'll mail you a 
letter and 24 page booklet explaining this 
business . . . how and why your income 
grows... how we help finance you. 

Then decide if this opportunity fulfills 
your dream of independence and a’much 
bigger income. 

Your location should be taken tomor- 
row ...so mail coupon today. 


Find Out with 
NO OBLIGATION 


it may put you in business 


Duraclean Co., 5-944 Duraclean Bidg., Deerfield, Ill. 60015 
With no obligation, mail letter with 24 page illustrated 
booklet explaining how I can increase my income and 
family security with a Duraclean Dealership. 
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Who strangled the lovely 
young actress in her 
bachelorette apartment? 


*% IN THE HALF-CENTURY dur- 
ing which the one-time rural orange- 
grove community of Hollywood, 
California, has blossomed into fame 
as the world’s undisputed glamour 
capital, the screen colony’s. hectic 
history has been replete with sensa- 
tional headline sex murders. Some of 
them are still gathering dust in the 
unsolved files of the Los Angeles 
police and sheriff's homicide squads, 
but most of these classic cases are 
lost in the mists of comparative an- 
tiquity, and there is little chance that 
they will ever be solved. 


But still very much alive, and rating 

top priority among the case-hardened 
experts on the staff of Sheriff Peter J. 
Pitchess, is Hollywood’s most bizarre 
murder riddle of recent years: the mys- 
tery slaying in 1963 of ravishing, exotic 
- brunette actress Karyn Kupcinet, the 
22-year-old daughter of noted Chicago 
columnist and TV personality Irv Kup- 
cinet. 
’ After more than a year, the vicious 
slaying of the talented, raven-haired 
young starlet remains just as wide open 
on the sheriff's homicide books as it 
was in Thanksgiving Week of 1963— 
the black, unforgettable week follow- 
ing President Kennedy’s assassination 
—when lovely, fragile young Karyn 
was found sprawled naked in ugly death 
on a divan in her luxury garden apart- 
ment just off the glamour jungle of the 
famed Sunset Strip. 

Sheriff Pitchess and his veteran homi- 
cide chief, Captain Al W. Etzel, are 
determined that they will one day, 
sooner or later, bring the callous killer 
of beautiful Karyn to justice. It is their 
hope that a review of the facts of 
Hollywood’s top unsolved murder mys- 
tery, exclusively for readers of POLICE 
DRAGNET, may spur someone, some- 
where, in Hollywood or elsewhere, to 
come forward with some vital tip or 
clue that may lead them to the killer, 
who may very well turn. out to be the 
slayer of several other Hollywood wom- 
en and girls under somewhat similar 
circumstances in recent years. 

At approximately 7 p.m., just after 


_ dark on Saturday evening, November. 
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‘anonymous death threats. After Karyn’s murder, the police identified the sender. 


Actor Andrew Prine and starlet Karyn Kupcinet (pictured together) received some 
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by Stephen R. Brownson 


30, 1963, actor Mark Goddard, hand- 
some young co-star of the popular TV 
series The Detectives, and his wife 
Marcia, daughter of Henry Rogers, the 
well-known screenland publicist, drove 
to Karyn Kupcinet’s luxury garden 
bachelorette apartment, where she lived 
alone at 122712 North Sweetzer Ave- 
nue in West Hollywood, a short distance 
down the hill from the bright lights of 
Sunset Boulevard. 

Karyn, a close friend of the God- 
dards, had had dinner with them at 
their Coldwater Canyon home on Wed- 
nesday evening, November 27th, the 
night before Thanksgiving. Thereafter, 
Marcia Goddard had tried to telephone 
Miss Kupcinet several times over the 
holiday. When there was no answer to 
repeated calls, the Goddards became 
concerned about Karyn, a moody, sen- 
‘sitive girl who had been somewhat dis- 
traught over a recently broken-off love 
affair, and on Saturday night, still un- 
able to reach her on the phone, they 
decided to drive down to her apartment 
and see if she was all right. 

Walking upstairs to the second level 
of the multi-unit, ultra-modern garden- 
court apartment building, the Goddards 
saw no light in Karyn’s apartment, 
which had a small Christmas wreath on 
the door. They rang the doorbell. There 
was no answer. They noted that several 
newspapers and magazines were lying 
beside the doormat. 

After getting no answer to several 
rings and knocks, the Goddards were 
about to scribble a note to their young 
friend and leave it under the door, 
when Mark noticed a reflection of a 
dim light inside. Stooping and peering 
through the glass, he saw that the 
television set was turned on. By the 
dim light of the TV screen, he could 
make out the outline of Karyn lying 
on the living room couch. She appeared 
to have no clothes on. 

“She must be asleep,” Goddard told 
his wife. “Maybe there’s something 
wrong. Let’s try the door.” 

The apartment door was unlocked, 
and opened when Mark turned the 
knob. “Karyn!” the young actor called. 
“Are you asleep? Wake up!” 

There was no response from the still 
form on the couch. “You'd better see 
if she’s all right,” Goddard told his 
wife. Marcia stepped past him into the 
apartment and walked over to the 
couch, while Mark fumbled for the 
light-switch beside the door and turned 
on the living room lights. 

There was indeed something wrong— 
more than wrong. Tiny, fragile, shapely 
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Scores of persons in the highest echelons of the film 
world have already been questioned, but the mysterious 
strangler is still at large. Sheriff Peter J. Pitchess makes 
this appeal to readers of POLICE DRAGNET: ‘We are 
determined to solve the murder of Karyn Kupcinet and 
we will solve it sooner or later. Somewhere, in Hollywood 
or elsewhere, there is someone who can provide a lead 
or perhaps the vital clue. We appeal to him or her to 


come forward.” 


young Karyn lay stretched on her right 
side on the divan, stark naked. There 
was something in the utter stillness of 
her prone- figure, under the subdued 
lights, that told the Goddards imme- 
diately that she was dead—even before 
Marcia hesitantly reached out and 


touched her slender arm and felt the 


icy cold of the nude girl’s creamy white 
skin. 


“She’s dead!” Mrs. Goddard breathed. 

“Don't touch anything, Marcia,” 
Mark said, reacting much as he would 
have done in his detective role on the 
TV screen. “Fingerprints, you know. 
I won’t even pick up her phone—I’ll 
go next-door and call the police.” 

The young actor hastened to the 
nearest apartment in which he saw a 
light, that of Jack LaVelle, an advertis- 
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Sheriff's deputies remove the starlet’s corpse from her second floor apartment. 


ing magazine editor, and told him of 
the shocking discovery. LaVelle called 
the West Hollywood Station of the Los 
Angeles Sheriff’s Department. The Sun- 
set Strip area on the west side of the 
film capital is in county territory and 
under jurisdiction of the sheriff rather 
than the LAPD. 


EST HOLLYWOOD radio patrol 
Deputies Douglas M. Hanskot 

and Byron S. Wiseberger received the 
radio flash, and arrived at the Sweetzer 
Avenue apartment at 7:12 p.m. Taking 
in the scene with professional eyes, and 
noting the discoloration of the girl’s 
nude body on closer examination, they 


immediately called the downtown Homi- 


cide Detail and the Coroner’s Office, 
and a crew of detectives, technicians and 
a deputy coroner was soon at the scene. 

The officers noted that Karyn lay on 
her side with her face turned toward 
the TV set, as though she had been 
watching it when she died. While the 
picture was turned on to normal bright- 


qa 


ness, the volume was turned down to 
a whisper. 

The discoloration and icy cold of the 
girl’s body indicated she had been dead 
for some time, perhaps several days. 
No marks of violence or struggle were 
discernible on cursory examination. 

The shaken Goddard couple told 
what little they knew, relating how 
they had come to discover the body. 
Despite the absence of violent marks, 
Goddard was of the opinion that Karyn 
had been murdered. 

“She was in good health,” he told 
the homicide detectives, ‘tand she wasn’t 
the sort of girl to commit suicide. She 
was a bit moody, sure, but she was a 
lively, vivacious girl, and—vwell, she 
just couldn’t have killed herself.” 

The possibilities of natural or acci- 
dental death still remained. Detective 
Sergeants Robert E. Chapman, Ward 
E. Hallinen, James E. Wahlke and 
Donald Betkey, who were joined short- 
ly by Lieutenant George S. Walsh, head 
of the Homicide Detail, surveyed the 
death scene critically under bright lights, 


while the crime lab crew took photos 
and measurements from all angles. 

The only obvious signs of suspicious 
disarray were a coffee pot and a brandy 
snifter which had held filter-tipped cig- 
arettes, both of which were overturned — 
on the rug near the divan where the 
body lay. Near them on the floor lay 
a spoon, a large pink-and-white panda 
bear and a small throw-pillow. A par- 
tially consumed cup of coffee stood on — 
a stand on the other side of the room. - 
A bathrobe was tossed over a chair 
near the sofa. 

Furnishings and decorations in the 
living room were in some degree of 
disorder, but the investigators were 
told by the Goddards and the neigh- 
bors that Miss Kupcinet had been re- 
painting the $135-per-month apartment 
bit by bit, and that the fact that some 
articles were out of place didn’t neces- 


‘sarily mean anything. 


Karyn’s narrow little bed was rum- 
pled as though she had lain in it; some 
of her underclothes were on a chair in 
the bedroom, and a bra was in the bath- 
room. The dishes in the kitchen had 
been washed and were stacked on the 
drainboard. 

There was no sign of a suicide note, 
nor of an empty sleeping pill bottle, a 
frequent factor in the sudden deaths 
of young Hollywood people. 

The deputy coroner estimated from 
the condition of the body that the young 
brunette had been dead for at least 
two or three days, possibly since short- 
ly after she had come home from her 
dinner with the Goddards on Wednes- 
day night. This was supported by the 
fact that newspapers dating back to 
Thursday lay outside the door un- 


‘ touched, together with a couple of mail 


copies of the Chicago Sun-Times, which 
contained Karyn’s father’s column, and 
a copy of Henry Miller’s Tropic of 
Capricorn which lay as though some- 
one had left it there when he didn’t find 
Karyn at, home. 

Scrutinizing the body and surveying 
the tragic little apartment, the homicide 
investigators agreed that there was no 
positive indication of a struggle. The 
articles on the floor near the divan might 
have been tipped over accidentally. 
There was no sign of forcible entry to 
the apartment, but this didn’t necessarily 
mean anything, since the front door 
had been unlocked. 

Neither was there anything’ to indi- 

cate that the apartment had been ran- 
sacked. Karyn’s expensive clothes and 
fur coat were neatly in their places in 
the closets; her purse, which contained 
some money, and her jewelry were in- 
tact in the bedroom. ' 
_ “There’s just no way of telling what 
happened,” Lieutenant Walsh told the 
avid crew of newsmen who shortly 
gathered at the apartment of the dead 
glamour girl. “We'll have to wait for 
the autopsy to determine the cause of 
death. Then maybe we'll know more. 
Meantime we'll look into her recent life 
and background.” . 
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The young girl’s body was discovered by friends actor Mark Goddard and his wife. 


HE LAB MEN completed their 

work, which included “lifting” a 
number of fingerprints, the body was 
removed to the morgue, and the apart- 
ment was sealed. An autopsy was sched- 
uled for Sunday. Marking time in the 
absence of any leads at all, the homi- 
cide detectives went ahead with their 
routine investigation, contacting Karyn’s 
parents in Chicago and interviewing her 
neighbors, friends and associates. 

Ironically, the ill-fated young starlet’s 
body was discovered exactly two years, 
to the day, since her publicized Holly- 
wood debut at the glamorous Deb Star 
Ball of 1961. 

Born and educated in Chicago, the 
talented young beauty had received her 
theatrical training under “method” di- 
rector Lee Strasberg at the Actors Studio 
in New York, and had appeared in eight 
off-Broadway shows there. 

Coming to the West Coast in 1961, 
the hard-working young actress, who 
was determined to carve a top career 
for herself, had won considerable criti- 
cal acclaim for her performance in the 
leading role of The Miracle Worker at 
the Laguna Beach Playhouse. She had 
appeared in one movie and several TV 
roles, latest of which was the second 
lead in a Perry Mason segment which 
had not yet been aired at the time of 
her death. } 

Dark-haired, pert and vivacious, Miss 
Kupcinet was only 5 feet 3% inches 
tall, and ‘weighed only 105 pounds—a 
figure which, she had told friends, she 
managed to maintain only by stringent 
dieting. 

Mark Goddard recalled that Karyn 
had once told him: “During my senior 
year at Wellesley, I gained 24 pounds, 
and it scared me so that I went on a 
diet. I've been on it ever since!” 
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Comedian Jerry Lewis, a personal 
friend, described Karyn as “a vibrant 
young kid with a great dramatic future.” 

But the sheriff's homicide men were 
more interested in the active, fun-loving 
young beauty’s recent boy friends and 
other associates, and in pinpointing 


her movements since the dinner Wed- 
nesday night at the Goddard home. In 
particular, they wanted to learn whether 
she had been seen alive after she had 
returned home from that early Wednes- 
day evening dinner. 

Talking with a number of Karyn’s 
friends, they shortly turned up vital 
information in that direction. Two 
young friends of the dead girl, Edward 
Stephen Rubin, a writer also known as 
John Edward Manson, and Robert 
Hathaway, an actor, told the detectives 
they had visited Karyn late Wednesday 
evening. The three of them sat together 
watching TV until Karyn got tired and 
said she was going to bed. She told her 
friends to let themselves out. 

While the girl retired to her bedroom, 
the two men related, the young writer 
and actor watched TV until the end of 
the program, then turned off the set 
and the apartment lights and quietly 
let themselves out, some time before 
midnight, locking the front door be- 
hind them. 

On Friday night about 10 p.m., Rubin 
further told the detectives, he had gone 
up to Karyn’s place to return the copy 
of the Henry Miller book she had 
loaned him. Finding the apartment dark 
and getting no answer to his ring, he 
had left the book beside the door and 
gone away. He did not try the door, 

Thus it was indicated that the front 
door had not originally been unlocked 
as the Goddards had found it, but that 

(Continued on page 47) 


Captain Etzel and Detective Chief Rosenberg (left to right) confer over case. 


More than a dozen women had already submitted to the menacing blade of 
the sadist who had a second hobby—collecting thunder eggs and fossils 


TS BACK IN TOWN 


%& BECAUSE the police of Portland, Oregon, didn’t know 
his real name, or identity, they'd dubbed him “Mack the 
Knife.” He had raped more than a dozen women, always 
after forcing them to submit at the point of his deadly 
knife. But not a single case had been reported within 
the past six months and the police hadn’t realized Mack 
the Knife was back in town until twenty-four hours after 
they began to investigate the strange disappearance of a 
pretty 15-year-old, Thelma Taylor. 


Although The Knife had never killed any of his victims, 
Sergeant Bard Purcell, of Homicide, knew that sex maniacs 
grow progressively worse—and he was worried. 

They had a fat file built up on this killer rapist. A 
description based on the reports of a dozen girl victims. 
He was tall, dark-skinned, and had the movie type long- 
bob haircut and droopy eyes. A smudged carbon copy of 
the handsome-tough guys of Hollywood, as far as his looks 
went. 

When the first report came in that Thelma Taylor was 
missing, they hadn’t considered The Knife. There hadn’t 
been a complaint on him in over six months and police 
had hoped he had moved on to plague some other city. 
But now there was no doubt. Thelma had been grabbed by 
the Knife. A witness had been found who had seen them 
together. They hadn’t found Thelma yet, but they knew 
what they would discover eventually—a naked corpse in 
some lonely lot, slashed to ribbons. 

When Thelma’s mother had called in at seven o’clock 
on that hot, sweltering evening of August 5th, to report 
her pretty daughter missing, the details were processed 
through the regular police channels. A 15-year-old girl who 
failed to come home from a bean picking job wasn’t exact- 
ly the kind of a report to set the whole department hum- 
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BEWARE- 


THE KNIFE 


ming. The girl’s worried mother told the detectives the 
circumstances of her disappearance. 

She said that Thelma had gotten up early and left the 
house at six o’clock that morning. She was excited be- 
cause she’d found a job picking beans at the harvest. 
It would be a lark, She planned to meet her girl friend, . 
then take a bus to the fields, out in Hillsboro. 

But Thelma hadn’t met her friend and she hadn’t taken 
the bus out to the bean field. The mother didn’t know 
about this until the girl friend came home and called to 
ask why Thelma had failed to show up. 

The detectives fired the routine questions. Boy friends? 
Love interests? Quarrel at home? 

Mrs. Taylor answered negatively to all of these, and 
pointed out that Thelma had left with only fifty cents and 
dressed in dungarees, plaid shirt, brown and white saddle 
shoes and bobby-socks. None of the girl’s other clothes or 
personal articles were missing from her room. Thelma was 
described as five feet four, 110 pounds, with a slim, shapely 
figure, dark brown eyes, shoulder-length, wavy, light brown 
hair. The photographs the mother had of the missing girl 
showed she was an extremely attractive youngster. 

Detectives routinely questioned the girl friend. Maybe 
she knew more about a good-looking girl like Thelma than 
the parents. She did. Yes, she told the sleuths, Thelma had 
boy friends, but she wasn’t serious enough about any of 
them to run away from home. And if she had, the girl said, 
Thelma would have confided in her first. 

The Missing Persons detectives went back to headquar- 
ters wearing worried frowns. This information didn’t follow 
the usual pattern. Runaway girls almost always take their 
best clothes, all their jewelry, and whatever money they 
can lay their hands on. (Continued on page 44) 
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Chained like a wild animal, police had to drag “Mack the Knife”, c., back to spot where he left thirteenth victim for dead. 
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The flame of his unreturned 
passion was almost as: 


searing as the pyre he lit to 
consume the stripped 
corpse of the girl he craved 


* IT ISN’T UNCOMMON for people who get into 
trouble to have two distinctly opposite personalities. 
Elnora Collins was such a person. By day, she was a 
hard working secretary at a Houston, Texas, finance 
company. By night, she was a social butterfly flitting from 
man to man, But the finance company people didn’t know 
‘ this, and most of her friends knew her as either one or 
the other—depending on what kind they were themselves. 
So, when Elnora’s cousin phoned the company he hadn't 
seen her lately, the receptionist was.equally concerned, and 
told her boss. He said, “It's not like Elnora not to phone 
us if she’s sick. Did you call her home again? You sure 
you have the right number?” 


The operator said she had. “I made two separate calls. 
One before the cousin telephoned and one after that. She’s 
not there. No one has seen her since she went out Sunday. 
Maybe Elnora made a trip out of town. She has a very nice 
friend in Galveston.” 

Meanwhile, the cousin of the girl in question left his 
room on E. 12th St. He went directly to the Houston 
Police Department. 

“I want to report a missing person,” he told the office 
in the Bureau of Missing Persons. “It’s my cousin. I’m 
worried about her. She . . .” He paused, and moistened 
his lips. “Well, I haven’t seen her for about a week,” he 
began, “but a friend of hers saw her Sunday. Elnora spent 
the afternoon with her.” His hands resumed their restless 
twisting. “It just isn’t like Elnora to go some place and not 
let anyone know. I—I’m getting worried.” 

The officer was making notes on a printed form. “Give 
me a description of your cousin, and any pertinent facts 
you can about her,” he said. 

“Well, she’s a nice looking girl,” he said. “About average 
size—around 5'4, I’d say. Nice figure, too. Brunette—bobbed 
hair—not real short, what they call a long bob, I guess. She 
was thirty her last birthday.” 

“Who is this friend, and where does she live?” the police- 
man interrupted. 

The officer picked up a telephone book, thumbed through 
the pages, until he found the given name and address. 
“This is the Missing Persons Bureau,” he said when she 
answered. “A Mr. Decker is worried about his cousin, and 
says you saw her Sunday. I wanted a few facts—when she 
left, what she was wearing—things like that.” 

The cousin could hear the excited feminine voice at the 
other end of the wire, as the officer made notes on his paper. 

“Thanks,” he said, laying down his pen. “Yes, we'll do 
our best.” He returned the instrument to its cradle. 

“She says ‘Miss Collins left her place about ten: o’clock 
Sunday night—that would have been September 30th. She 
walked to the corner of Dunlavy and Westheimer with her, 
and left her waiting for a bus. She was wearing a bright red 
blouse, brown slacks, dark brown slippers and red bobby 
socks. Hardly the sort of costume a woman would wear if 
she planned to go some place,” he mused. “Now don’t you 
worry, that doesn’t mean necessarily that she’s met with 
foul play. You'd be surprised at the number of people re- 
ported missing who turn up safe and sound. . .” 

This was Tuesday, October 2nd. The Houston Police 
started immediately on their search for Elnora Collins, who 
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~ LOVER-BOY 


Photo on FBI's “Most Wanted” circular brought results. 


had disappeared into the night forty-eight hours before. A 
check of hospitals, morgues, accident reports, both in Hous- 
ton and neighboring cities and towns, failed to turn up a 
single trace of the girl. 


ARLY Thursday morning, a farmer near Beaumont, 
about seventy-five miles east from Houston, was taking 
a short-cut through a wooded glen, when he came upon a 
gruesome discovery. About twenty-five feet from the coun- 
try road which bordered his property was a trash dump, 
where neighboring tenants were accustomed to burn refuse. 
It was directly in the farmer’s path, and he almost stumbled 
over the nearly-nude, partly-burned body of a woman. 
After the horrified farmer had recovered from his initial 
shock, he examined the corpse more closely. 
About all he could tell was that it was: the body of a 
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by Richard Lee Kelso 


COULDN'T TAKE A BRUSH-OFF 


She had two distinct personalities, for day and night. 


woman, and her killer had evidently soaked her remains with 
some inflammable liquid and set fire to them, from the waist 
up. The features were indistinguishable. The only clothing 
which remained were red socks and one brown shoe. Her 
undergarments were near the body, and a large ring with a 
blue-green stone sparkled in the sunlight from one hand. 

The farmer hurried back to his house to call Sheriff Bill 
Richardson in Beaumont. 

“It’s a murder, Sheriff,” he shouted into the telephone. 
“It can’t be anything else!” 

After viewing the murder scene, and assigning men to 
take care of the details of checking the vicinity for clues, 
and photographing the remains, Sheriff Richardson ordered 


the body removed to the city morgue, and returned to town. 


His first move was to check the missing persons reports. 
The local files contained nothing to help him identify the 
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victim, but in the state reports was that of a young woman 
who had disappeared in Houston. The general description 
could have been that of the murdered woman, and she had 
been wearing red bobby socks and brown shoes! The sheriff 
immediately called Detective Inspector C. V. Kern, at the 
Houston police department. 

“Have you found that Collins girl who disappeared Sun- 
day?” Richardson asked the Inspector. “If you haven't, I 
think we have. A body was found this morning that fits 
her general description. She’s been murdered.” 

After hearing the details of the discovery, Kern said he 
would bring someone to view the remains. When Kern 
arrived at the sheriff’s office later that morning he found 
Richardson studying the autopsy report which had just been 
handed to him by Dr. W. A. Newton, Beaumont County 
health officer. 

“Here are the details,” the sheriff said, handing the report 
to Kern. “The body is that of a young female adult—about 
5’'4—118 pounds—brunette. It shows marks of beating, and 
was evidently stripped and burned to prevent identification. 
She’s been dead probably four or five days.” He pulled an 
envelope from the desk drawer, and removed a ring from 
it. “She was wearing this,” he said as he extended the flashy 
zircon to the cousin. 

“That's Elnora’s,” the man said brokenly, as he examined 
the ring. “This is terrible—her dad’s going to take it pretty 
hard. He’s a preacher, you know.” 

“Do you know anyone who would want to kill her—any 
enemies, or anyone who has threatened her?” Kern asked. 

“J didn’t know too much about her personal affairs,” he 
answered. “I saw her quite a lot, but she never said much 
about her private life. I know she had quite a few gentlemen 
friends, and went out a lot. I-imagine some of her women 
friends could tell you more about who they were.” 

“This is evidently a crime of passion,” Richardson stated. 
“Probably done by a man. I think she was killed elsewhere, 
and her body brought to. where it was found, and dumped. 
I'd say she was killed in Houston soon after she disappeared. 
That means the murderer’s got a four-day jump on you—to 
cover his tracks.” 

Kern thanked the sheriff, and ‘left to return to Houston. 
Kern’s first move was to appeal to the people of Houston, 
by use of the radio and newspapers, to bring him any in- 
formation they had concerning the murdered woman that 
might aid in the solution of the case. 

Then Kern drove to Waugh Drive, where Elnora Collins 
had lived. He assigned two men to go through the bureau 
and closet, while he began a minute search of her letters. 
and personal effects which were found in a little desk. 


HE bureau and closet contained only the usual feminine 
wearing apparel, but Kern was more jubilant over several 
items which he turned up in the desk. One was a date book, 
with an alphabetical address index in the back. The other 
was a packet of letters from a man named Burt, postmarked 
Galveston. The remainder of the contents of the desk were 
of little value to him—receipted bills, a few letters, and blank 
stationery. 
He examined the date book carefully. It was apparently 
quite new, and contained only (Continued on page 54) 
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WHO — 
KILLED 
THE 
PRETTY | 
REDHEAD? 


by Nelson Stein 


* BY THE TIME 3 o’cloek in the 
morning rolls around in Wood River, 
Illinois, all shops, taverns and diners 
are locked up tight. There was noth- 
ing to arouse the suspicions of officers 
making their routine patrols this par- 
ticular morning. On the contrary, 
everything appeared to be quiet. 


Nonetheless, Sergeant Hess Perrigan 
kept his eyes open. He was an officer 
who took even his most routine duties 
with great seriousness. Sheerly from 
force of habit he looked carefully on 
both sides of the dark, deserted street 
as he cruised slowly along Wood River 
Avenue. 

Suddenly the policeman applied his 
brakes and stopped. Was it his imagina- 
tion that the door of Dot’s Cafe was 
open? A dim light burned within, but 
there was no sign of activity. This, of 
course, was not unusual. On weekdays 
the cafe was: almost invariably closed 
for the night by 2 a.m. 

Getting out of the police car, the 
sergeant walked to the front door. He 
was not mistaken—the door was open. 
Frowning, he took a look inside. Every- 
thing was quiet. There was no sign of 
any customers or of Hazel Riley, the 
pretty redhead who took care of the 
late customers and locked up. 

Armed with his flashlight, Perrigan 
walked around .the building, playing 
the beam on the windows and back 
door. Everything seemed in order. 

Returning to the front, the sergeant 
put the latch on the lock and made 
sure the door was locked. He’d have to 
remind the redhead to be more careful 
in the future. Before driving off, the 
sergeant made a memo of the incident 
in his notebook, jotting down the time 
and ‘date. It was just 3:10, on the morn- 
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ing of Wednesday, September 16, 1959. 

Mrs. Dorothy Berry, owner of Dot’s, 
was also somewhat concerned about 
her pretty waitress. Hazel had failed to 
call her at closing time as was her cus- 
tom. Nevertheless, Mrs. Berry felt no 
outright alarm until she went to the cafe 
at a little before nine on Wednesday 
morning. 

The first thing she noticed was Ha- 
zel’s purse which was lying on the 
counter. It was unlike the redhead to 
forget her pocketbook. Then Mrs. Ber- 
ry went to the cash register. It was 
empty! 

Now thoroughly frightened, the cafe 
owner hurried outside. On the chance 
that the girl was safely at home and 
had taken the cash receipts with her, 


Mrs. Berry hustled off to the little two- 
room apartment where her waitress 
lived at 145 Conley. 

Hazel Riley was not at home. The 
door was open, but the girl herself was 
gone. Even more disturbing was the 
fact that her bed had not been slept in. 

Mrs. Berry found Patrolman Ray 
Phillips who listened to what she had 
to report. 

“Ordinarily, she’s still be in bed,” the 
woman said with deep concern. 

“Perhaps she went off to stay with a 
friend,” the cop suggested. 

“Not Hazel,” the woman said with 
positiveness. “Not without calling and 
telling me. And why is the money 
gone?” 

Phillips nodded thoughtfully. “Let’s 
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go take a look at the cafe,” he said. 

The patrolman’s inspection of the 
restaurant turned up one or two things 
which indicated the affair might indeed 
be serious. Behind the counter, a plate 
with the remains of a hamburger sand- 
wich remained unwashed. This, the 
cafe owner declared, was not like the 
waitress who never failed to clean away 
all the dishes and silver before leaving 
for the night. 

Then the cop’s eyes fixed on a small 
hole that had perforated an ad which 
decked the wall. Studying the puncture 
closely, he saw it was a bullet hole. 

Calling the station house, Phillips 
reported the incident to Chief William 
Tiley. Within minutes a contingent of 
officers arrived at the cafe. 


HILE an intensive search of the 

interior was begun, officers spread 
out over the town. They checked alleys 
and back yards. They questioned the 
missing waitress’s neighbors and 
friends. They found no trace of Mrs. 
Hazel Riley, the pretty 22-year-old 
redhead. 

Chief Tiley alerted Madison County 
Sheriff George Musso and deputies ex- 
tended the hunt for the missing girl to 
the countryside outside of town. They 
had no better luck in finding her. 

None of the officers seriously be- 
lieved that the redhead had vanished 
voluntarily. She had left her purse in 
the cafe and her clothing in her rooms. 
Then there was the matter of the slug 
in the cafe wall and the money missing 


from the till which Mrs. Berry figured 
at about thirty to thirty-five dollars. 
“Tt looks very much like a kidnap- 
ing,” Buckner told the chief. “That and 
robbery.” 
“But why take the girl?” Tiley asked. 
“She was young and_ attractive,” 
Buckner said, his jaw hard. “And rob- 
bery and rape go together. And as far 
as we can tell from the evidence, the 
girl was alive when she left the res- 
taurant. There’s no sign of violence, 
no bloodstains, or anything like that.” 
Hazel Riley’s description was flashed 
by radio and teletype to surrounding 
jurisdictions and the hunt for her or 
her body was intensified in the Wood 
River area. Cops went around town 
asking questions, hoping to find some- 


THE PRETTY REDHEAD 
WAS GONE AND 
SO WAS THE MONEY 


IN THE 


CASH REGISTER— 

BUT THE CAFE OWNER 
KNEW HAZEL 

WAS NO 

RUNAWAY THIEF 


body who could supply them with a 
lead. They found customets who had 
visited the diner on Tuesday evening. 
These patrons supplied the names of 
other customers. This phase of the 
probe brought the cops to a local 
couple who had dropped in for a bite 
at the restaurant about 1:15 in the 
morning. They’d had coffee and a 
sandwich then left a few minutes later. 
There were no other customers in the 
cafe when they made their departure. 
The couple, well known in the town and 
people of impeccable character, had 
noticed nothing unusual during their 
visit. They had chatted with Hazel 
Riley who seemed her usual cheerful 
self. She had mentioned that she was 
about ready to close up for the night. 

No one was found who admitted 
seeing the redhead after the couple in 
question. 

As that Wednesday passed with no 
news of or from the vanished waitress, 
more and more city and county officers 
were funneled into the hunt. The 
search came to an end on Thursday 
morning. 

James Stratton, of nearby Alton, was 
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driving to Wood River about 8 in the 
morning. As he came to the Staffer 
Chemical Co, road about a quarter 
mile west of U. S. Alternate 67, he 
stopped his car to get rid of some rub- 
bish. Carrying his bundle, he walked 
down a wooded lane off the road. 
There, spraWled face down in the grass 
and weeds was the body of a young 
woman. She was fully dressed and had 
red hair. There were dark stains on 
her white blouse and the back of her 
head was crusted with blood. 

Backing away from his grisly find, 
Stratton hopped into his car and stepped 
on the gas. He called the police, and 
Chief Tiley relayed the alarm to the 
sheriff’s office. 

Soon, official cars converged on the 
lane, their sirens wailing. The cops and 
sheriff’s men stood by while Dr. W. W. 
Billings, the Madison County coroner, 
made a brief examination of the dead 
woman. 

“Whoever killed her really did a 
job,” the coroner told Chief Tiley, 
Lieutenant Buckner, and Deputy Sher- 
iff Eugene Kitzmiller. “He just sprayed 
her with lead. She’s been shot five or 
six times at least.” 

The officers gazed somberly at the 
gruesome tableau of death as the cor- 
oner pointed out wounds in the dead 
woman’s left arm, right thigh, and 
head. 
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a3 i iz ‘ se 
Troopers (above) searched for killer who was captured hy Louis Gorman shown 
demonstrating how he was forced to tie up men as they came to work (below). 
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Suspect (|.) was taken to Thomas Nelson’s bait shop and questioned by Detective Robert Webster (r.) about murder there. 


“She was evidently shot from _be- 
hind,” the coroner went on. “One of 
the slugs ripped into the back of her 
skull. That’s probably the bullet that 
killed her.” 

“Was she assaulted?” Tiley asked, 
putting into words the question in the 
minds of the officers’. 

“Probably,” the coroner said, “but 
the autopsy should give us a definite 
answer.” 

While the coroner arranged for the 
removal of the body to the mortuary, 
the officers fanned out in a search for 
the death weapon and other clues. In 
the weeds near the body they came 
upon three empty shells. 

“They look like .22s,” Buckner said 
as he showed them to the police chief. 

Tiley nodded. “Probably fired from 
an automatic.” 

The search of the area failed to turn 
up the murder weapon and the police 
were left with only the bullet casings 
as clues. 


HILE Dr. Billings started arrange- 

ments for the autopsy, the town 
and county police joined together in an 
all-out search for the slayer of the 
pretty redhead. 

Part of the crime picture was easy to 
reconstruct. Hazel Riley had been seen 
in the cafe at half-past one on Wednes- 
day morning. About 3 a.m., Sergeant 
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Perrigan had found the cafe empty, 
but the door unlocked. It was reason- 
able to assume that in that period of an 
hour and a half the redhead had been 
abducted,. The unlocked door and the 
purse she had left on the counter 
clearly indicated such a forcible kid- 
naping. Presumably she had been driv- 
en in a car, assaulted, and then gunned 
down. The range of the spray of shots 
from behind which had felled her, and 
the absence of powder burns might 
mean that she had been trying to escape 
her captor when shot. 

But who was that assailant? Was he 
someone known to the redhead? These 
questions shaped one phase of the 
probe. It was necessary to delve deep 
into the girl’s. background, searching 
for men who had dated her, courted 
her, coveted her. 

An intensive round of questioning 
was begun. Male friends of the young 
waitress were brought in for screening. 
The cops also sought her estranged 
husband, of Ridgway. It developed 
that Hazel had filed suit for divorce 
just a few weeks before her murder. 
The grounds had been desertion. Mar- 
ried on September 27, 1957, the union 
had not lasted long. The husband had 
left Hazel in June of 1958 to join a 
carnival. She had not seen him, since 
and her lawyer had been unable to lo- 
cate him and serve the divorce papers. 


So the cops wanted very much to find 
him. 

By mid-afternoon, that Thursday, 
Coroner Billings had a preliminary au- 
topsy report ready. Dr. Thomas Coop- 
er, the pathologist who performed the 
autopsy, found that death had resulted 
from a slug which had entered the back 
of the skull and lodged in the brain 
behind the eyes. In all, the waitress 
had been shot six times. The patholo- 
gist also found evidence of a forceful 
criminal assault, probably committed 
a short time before death. 

The cops had dug out the slug in 
the cafe wall and it was compared with 
the bullet «splinter recovered from the 
victim’s skull. To the surprise of the 
investigators it was established that the 
slugs, although both .22’s, had not 
been fired from the same weapon. Had 
the killer been armed with two guns? 

Studying the casings found near the 
body, the ballistics experts were of the 
opinion that they had been fired from a 
.22 caliber automatic, possibly an 
Italian Berreta although this was only 
a guess. 

Since robbery had accompanied the 
sex attack on the young redhead, Chief 
Tiley and Lieutenant Buckner won- 
dered if they had to do with a profes- 
sional heist artist. They began studying 
recent records for crimes in which a 

(Continued on page 60) 
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How was the lady of easy virtue to know that her first 


by Wilson McNamara 


% THE ROOM IN the small hotel was typically fem- 
inine. There was the clinging odor of cosmetics and the 
usual clutter of jars and vials and other articles women 
use to make themselves more attractive. 


It was mid-morning, one of those startling bright, saucy 
February mornings that throng Florida’s highways and 
hotels and beaches with affluent fugitives from winter. 

Dolores Myerly sat before a mirror in the room, method- 
ically brushing a sheen into the blue-black waves of her hair. 
Clad in a belted dressing gown, the tall, shapely girl stroked 
her tresses with no great urgency, for she was planning to 
go nowhere for the present. Indeed, she was expecting a 
man to tap at her door any moment now. 

A mid-morning date in her room was actually abit unusual 
for Dolores, but not wholly unheard of for, much as she 
disliked getting up until after noon, a young woman of her 
calling sometimes had to make appointments at odd hours. 
And this new fellow Eddie was a night worker, and had 
insisted on coming by at 10 or 11 A.M. 

The knock at the door was discreet. Smiling to herself, 
Dolores put down her brush, tugged the belt a little tighter 
around her waist, crossed the room and turned the knob. 

He was a tall, fair, ruggedly built man, perhaps three or 
four years older than her twenty-two years. A broad smile 
split his face as he marched in. “Hi, beautiful,” he said. 
“You look as good in the morning as you do at cocktail 
time.” 

“Speaking of cocktails, I could use one right now,” she 
replied. : 

He fished in a jacket pocket, coming up with a half-pint 
of rye. “This help?” he grinned. 

“A Jot. Here, let me have it. I’ll pour the drinks.” 

She disappeared in the bathroom briefly, then returned 
_ with a tumbler. “The only glass in the place,” she explained. 


JACK HO! 


“Friendly” har was the scene of a passed whiskey hottle “spiked” with lethal poison. 


OLLOWAY 


that would kill her instantly and set the stage for a 


: 


COME 


~ POISON 


SOMETIME — 
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customer of the day would unknowingly give her a drink 


murder investigation that would shock the entire South? 


“We'll have to take turns.” 

“Go ahead,” he invited. “I can wait.” 

Dolores twisted the cap from the bottle and burbled two 
fingers of whiskey into the glass. She set down the bottle 
and lifted the tumbler. . 

“A long life, and a merry one,” she toasted, and downed 
the drink. 

A look of shock, of pain, of terror, suddenly contorted 
her features into a hideous mask. She began to struggle and 
grabbed at the back of a chair for support as her legs began 
to crumple beneath her. 

“What’s wrong? What happened?” the young man asked. 

His only answer was a convulsive gasp of agony as the 
girl fell to the floor in a motionless heap. 

He tried to rouse her, but it was no good. He felt for a 
pulse, then for a heartbeat, but got none. He saw that she 
no longer seemed to be breathing. Quickly he snatched up 
the phone and asked for a doctor. 

Dr. Ernest McEwan, who came up to No. 208, the hotel 
manager panting on his heels, made a brief examination 
of the girl. 

“She just took a drink, doc,” her guest said. “Just one 
drink, and keeled right over.” 

Dr. McEwan smelled the glass, which lay on the carpet 
beside her, then sniffed at the whiskey remaining in the flask. 

“Cyanide,” he said. “The characteristic peach-pit odor. 
I'll have to call in the authorities.” 


eee the hotel stood just outside the city limits of 

Orlando, Sheriff Frank Karel of Orange County and 

Chief Deputy George Fields and Deputy Dunaway answered - £ 

the doctor’s summons. Ba = 
Dr. McEwan filled in the officers on what he knew of a, 4 

Dolores Myerly’s death. “And this,” he concluded, gestur- : 7 

ing toward the blond young man who sat in a chair with his . 


face: buried in his hands, “is (Continued on page'67) Death was an early morning visitor to this hotel. 


Suspect’s story was doubted by Sheriff Karel. Liquor glass was examined by sheriff's deputies. 
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Terror Trail of the Weeken 


% FOR MANY Americans, the Memorial Day weekend 
of 1964 meant a chance to take to the open road in the 
family car and enjoy the beautiful spring weather. But 
in an area of southern Michigan and northern Indiana, 
murder rode the highways. 


The weekend reign of terror first came to the notice of 
the police at Elkhart, Indiana, near the Michigan boundary, 
on the morning of Memorial Day—Saturday, May 30th. 
At about 8 o’clock, a group of men who were starting out 
on a fishing trip decided to stop at the edge of town and 
fill up with gas. 

Pulling into a service station on Cassopolis Street, they 
blew their horn. No one came to wait on them. 

They went into the station—and found the dead body of 


Sgt. Lutz (1.) and Sheriff Mason study car trunk in which Smock’s body was stashed. 


an 
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the attendant sprawled on the floor of the back room in a 
pool of blood. 

A call to the Elkhart County sheriff’s office brought 
Sheriff Woody Caton to the scene, with Dr. George Westfall, 
the county coroner. Detective Captain Howard Elliott of the 
city police soon joined them. Sheriff Caton telephoned the 
manager of the all-night service station at his home and 
established that the dead man was Charles Edward Snider, 
33 years old, who had been hired as a night attendant only 
two weeks previously. 

After a preliminary examination of the body, Coroner 
Westfall said the employee had been shot twice in the head 
at close range with a small-caliber weapon, probably of .22 
caliber. One bullet had entered through the ear; the other 
had penetrated the back of the neck, lodging in the brain. 

The coroner said Snider had been dead no more than 


by Richard Kling 


While others were celebrating 
the long weekend, 
a demoniacal slayer took no 
holiday, but struck 
again and again and again 


Kindly school teacher gave death a ride. 
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four hours, and this was confirmed by the fact that the 
electric clock had stopped at 4:55. Captain Elliott found 
that the main switch had been thrown, cutting off all electric 
power in the station. 

“The juice must have been cut off by the killer,” Elliott 
said, “so people would think the station was closed and 
wouldn’t stop by and discover the body.” 

“If the murder happened at 4:55 A.M., the slayer could 
be a hundred miles from here in a car,” Sheriff Caton ob- 
served. “Still there’s a chance we can pick him up.” 

He immediately contacted the Indiana and Michigan 
state police, asking them to watch the highways and check 
drivers of suspicious cars for a .22-caliber weapon. 


Then the manager of the service station arrived. Check- ' 


ing the tape of the empty cash register, he said that it had 
apparently been robbed of $135.65. Greatly upset over the 
death of his employee, he said he had warned Snider in 
advance of the danger of his job and instructed him to put 
up no resistance if he were held up. 

“But he was determined to take the job,” the manager 

said. “He was from Liverpool, Ohio, and he recently di- 
vorced. He moved to Elkhart to be near his fiancee, who 
lives in Granger. He wanted a steady job where he could 
make some money, and said he wasn’t worried about stick- 
ups.” 
At this point, Detective Sergeant Howard Lightfoot 
and Detective Algie Nacke of the state police arrived. A 
search of the premises revealed no clues to indicate the 
identity of the slayer, nor could anyone be found in the 
region who had been awake at 4:55 A.M. 

Still there was a certain amount of night traffic along 
Cassopolis Street and the officers thought someone driving 
past might have noticed the killer’s car at the gas station. 
They asked a local radio station to broadcast an appeal for 
any such dina to contact the police. 

But the result of this action was disappointing. A night 
police officer who had just gone off duty reported that he 
had passed the filling station at 4 A.M. and had noticed 
nothing unusual. Then a-motorist called to say he had stop- 
ped there for gas at 4:15 and Snider had waited on him. 
But no one was heard from who had been near the service 
station at the presumed time of the murder. 

The body was removed to a mortuary and Sheriff Caton 
began the task of solving a murder with no clues: At first 
there seemed nowhere to begin. But then at 1:45 P.M., the 


Elkhart city police notified him that they had just appre- - 


hended a man who was wanted by the police in Chicago for 
a tavern murder. They said the suspect had already admit- 
ted the killing. 

Sheriff Caton hurried to the police station and talked 
with the 26-year-old man. Since he had hitchhiked from 
Chicago the previous night, the sheriff thought he might have 
held up the gas station on the way. But intensive question- 
ing established that he was nowhere in the vicinity at 4:55 
A.M. The suspect was held for the arrival of Illinois authori- 
ties—and Caton was forced to turn his inquiries in other 
directions. 

Checking through police reports of recent service station 
robberies in the general area, he noticed that a holdup had 
occurred under very similar circumstances at Battle Creek, 
Michigan, only 60 miles from Elkhart. 


HORTLY before midnight on April 6, 1964, a parttime 
attendant at a service station on West Columbia Road 
was found critically wounded and dying in a storage room 
at the rear. The attendant, Vernon L. LaBenne of South- 
field, had also been shot through the head with a small- 
caliber weapon. About $200 had been stolen from the 
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Handsome dropout reflects back.on his blood orgy. 


register. He died in the hospital the following morning. 
This holdup-murder was still unsolved. But the police 
had made some headway in the case and Caton telephoned 
the Calhoun County sheriff's department for further details. 
“The killer was seen by an attendant at a service station 
across the road and we have a good description of him 
and his car,” Sergeant Fred Ritchie told him. “He was a 
young man with dark hair, well dressed and quiet-spoken, 
and his car was identified as a 1956 Chrysler New Yorker— 


a two-tone job, dark rose and white.” 


Sergeant Ritchie explained that the attendant who saw 
the killer believed that he himself had missed being the vic- 
tim only by chance. There were no other customers at the 
time he serviced the youth’s car, he said, and he noticed 
that the young man seemed keyed up and his eyes kept 
darting about the station. But then another car drove up. 
The youth paid for his gasoline and left, after saying some- 
thing about “meeting my friend across the street.” 

The attendant watched him drive to the service station 
where LaBenne was working. But then he got busy and far- 


got about the incident. Soon afterward he went home. La- | 


Benne was found shot a little later by a- customer. 
Sergeant Ritchie said he believed from the similarity of 
the crimes that LaBenne- (Continued on page 57) 
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Investigators found scattered parts of the pretty girl’s dissected body in this pile of rubbish. 
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_ She thought she wanted to 
renew acquaintance over cocktails — 
but he wanted more 
than she could give, and live! 


by Palmer A. Poynter 


* IT TOOK A keen-nosed dog of questionable parent- 
age to bring to light Oregon’s most shocking crime of 
recent memory—a murder in which the killer went to 
inhuman lengths to dispose of his comely young victim's 
cadaver. 


First hint of the atrocity came on Thursday, June 8th, 
in the southeastern section of Portland. A housewife that 
morning happened to catch sight of her mongrel pet trotting 
into the backyard with a weighted grocery bag in his teeth. 
When he dropped his burden and began excitedly sniffing 


A fiend made sure the young housewife was dead. 


CASE OF THE 
MUTILATED TORSO 


around it she grew curious. Shooing the dog away she picked 
up the bag and saw that it held a bloodstained, newspaper- 
wrapped object. Letting it fall to the grass she kicked it 
open. What her instinctive reaction revealed caused her to 
crystalize in horror for several seconds and then scurry for 
the telephone. 

Thirty minutes later Detective Sergeant Tom Tennant 
and a handful of fellow sleuths stood looking down at a 
woman’s shapely foot, its toenails lacquered a garish crim- 
son. Tennant then knew that he had murder on his hands, 
gruesome murder, which could only have been perpetrated by 
an unbalanced mind. 

His first move was to radio headquarters for more help. 
There was heavy ground searching to do. Next he sent the 
bag and bloodstained newspaper to the police laboratory 
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and the dismembered foot to the office of the Multnomah 
County coroner. ; 
Waiting for additional officers to arrive, the head detec- 
tive mentally mapped out the next step. If the human butcher 
had a temperament permitting him to amputate a woman’s 
foot, it followed that he might well have completely dis- 
sected his victim’s body to destroy its identity and to make 
for easier disposal. It was also logical to suppose that he 
had made other “drops” in the vicinity of Southeast Vine 
Street, where the pup had’come up with the initial find. 
Sergeant Tennant’s reasoning quickly paid off. Several 
minutes after he had fanned 25 of his colleagues, and a 
dozen or so of neighborhood volunteers, out in a search of 
still more grisly human remains the first strike was made. On 
an embankment only yards from where the mongrel had 
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made its original discovery another brown paper bag was 
picked up. In it was a segment of a human female arm. 

Next, a block away, the second foot and a part of a thigh 
also in a grocery bag and wrapped in newspaper, was un- 
earthed. Then three, blocks from the scene a third bag was 
retrieved. Inside was a woman’s mutilated hand wound in 
slices of human flesh. 

The drag continued until darkness closed it down. Nothing 
further was found. As each new segment of flesh turned up 
it was hurriedly dispatched to the coroner’s office. 


Late that night Deputy Coroner Ross Woodward pre- ~ 


sented his preliminary report to District Attorney. C. E. Ray- 
mond; Deputy Chief of Police R. L. Steele; Captain Byron 
Shields, chief of detectives, and Police Captain Bard Purcell. 
The analysis of the segments of the female carcass which 
* had been flowing into Woodward’s office all that afternoon 
revealed four significant findings. They were: 

The condition of the tissue indicated the victim had been 
slain about three days before. 

She was between 20 and 28 years old. 

The dissection, although not the work of a professional 
surgeon, had been done by someone who had a rudimentary 
knowledge of anatomy. 

The second and third toes of both the victim’s feet were 
“webbed,” that is, joined by skin tissue. 

Fingerprints taken from the mutilated hand—two of its 
fingers were partially missing—were forwarded to the FBI 
laboratory in Washington, D. C. earlier in the day after 
they failed to check out in the Portland police files. 

The webbed ‘second and third toes raised the authorities’ 
hopes that this would help identify the dismembered, un- 
known young woman. Special emphasis was placed on this 
point when news of the discovery of female body particles 
was passed out to the newsmen in time for the Friday morn- 
ing Newspapers. 


HE West Coast press played the sensation in screaming 
headlines on page one. When the news of the mutila- 
tion murder became known through the press and over the 
air hundreds of calls assaulted police headquarters from 
persons having bones and bloodstains to report. Dozens of 
police followed down these well intentioned, but futile tips. 
Friday and Saturday passed without any worthwhile 
identification leads. Sergeant Tennant still had a crew of 
police and volunteers searching for other parts of the body 
in the southeastern section of the city where the case first 
broke. What he wanted above all was the missing head and 
torso, But nothing was found on Friday, Saturday or Sunday 
which could be connected to the slain woman. 
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se \ i ele 
Bom O.. : 


Man (c.) admitted knowing Joan Caudle in school, but insisted that he hadn’t seen her for 12 or 13 years. 


Frustrated at the lack of leads, Deputy Police Chief Steele 
threw more men into the hunt, assigning every available 
officer to the case. Monday morning he placed Captains. 
Purcell and Shields in command of its operations. 

The new supervisors sent a large contingent into all va- 
cant lots, buildings and weed-grown places in the area 
bounded by Union, Southeast 19th Avenue, Burnside Street 
and Sullivan’s Gulch. It was the commanders’ contention 
that the butchering murderer lived somewhere in the district 
where the grisly parcels of human flesh had been picked 
up. They were also convinced that the killing had been mo- 
tivated by sex. 

Acting on the latter theory, Captain Shields ordered a 
roundup of all known sex offenders and degenerates and 
started an around-the-clock inquisition. But by Tuesday 
morning the coffee-jaded detective chief was forced to ad- 
mit to the press that his efforts had uncovered nothing. 

While Shields was working on the sex-deviate angle, 
Captain Purcell and his crew were checking the missing per- 
son files. There they found three reports of missing young 
women who could have answered the meager description 
built on the analysis of the parts of the body of the victim. 
A check revealed, however, that one of these had returned 
to her Portland home and another was traced to Walla 
Walla, Washington, where she was alive and well. 

The third missing girl was Mrs. Joan Caudle, a handsome 
brunette of 24, the wife of one Lawrence P. Caudle, and 
the mother of two young children. She lived on North 
Dwight Street in Portland and, a call there revealed, that she 
was still missing. 

After breakfast the still sleepless Captains Purcell and 
Shields, with two detectives, drove out to the Caudle resi- 
dence. There they introduced themselves to worried-looking 
Mr. Caudle.. 

No, Caudle told the officers, his wife had not returned 
home and he had.received no word from her. He said she 
had disappeared around 3:30 on Monday afternoon, June 
5th, after leaving the house, apparently to do some shopping 
in downtown Portland. She had $100 in her handbag that 
her husband knew about, and possibly might have had 


more. 


“She was supposed to be back before the evening meal,” 
Caudle said; “and when she didn’t appear by midnight I 
grew apprehensive and reported her as missing to the police.” 

The vanished matron’s husband said she was in excellent 
health both physically and mentally and had no known 
worries on her mind. He could give no reason for her dis- 
appearance, insisting that there had been no domestic alter- 
cations of any kind. : 
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The jury was taken to the place where parts of the 24-year-old mother’s butchered body had been found. 


One of the detectives accompanying Shields and Purcell 
was a fingerprint technician and Caudle, puzzled at the 
request, had given permission for him to “dust” the house 
looking for Mrs. Caudle’s fingerprints. The two captains did 
not explain why they wanted the prints, not wishing to up- 
set the anxious husband prematurely. 

Returning to headquarters, the fingerprint expert com- 
pared the prints from the house with those taken from 
the severed hand and found they were identical. This con- 
firmed, without any doubt, that the butcher’s victim was 
Joan Caudle. 

Detectives bore this tragic news back to her husband, 
who was unable in any way to give so much as a hint as to 
who might have wanted to take her life. This bolstered the 
police in their belief that the murder and mutilation were 
sexually motivated. 


HE press was given this new development and blazoned 
it in big black type Wednesday morning. Photos of the 
ill-fated wife and mother ran with the story. 

Just before noon Wednesday, June 14th, one of Lieu- 
tenant Dudley Nelson’s stool pigeons telephoned him. “Hey,” 
he said, “I caught that picture in the Oregonian about that 
dame who was chopped up. Saw her in a bar on the east 
side Monday night.” He named the ginmill. 

Lieutenant Nelson said, “Knew her, did you?” 

“Nope, not me,” the stoolie said, “but I know the jerk 
she was with. Never saw the gal before in my life.” 

“Know the guy’s name?” Nelson asked. 

“Sure .. . Dick Marquette.” 

‘What’s his address?” the lieutenant asked. 

“Never heard,” the informer said, “but I did hear he’s 
a southeast character. But I know where he works.” 

“Yeah?” Nelson said. 

“Yeah. That auto wrecker outfit over on Southeast Grand. 
Bye, Dud,” the stoolie hung up. 

Nelson then called the wrecking firm and was told that 
Marquette had quit his job on Wednesday, June 6th. This 
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would be the day after the pathologists had estimated Joan 
Caudle had been murdered. 

The manager at the wrecking firm said that Marquette had 
not left any forwarding address so he assumed that he was 
to continue living at his two-room apartment on Southeast 
27th Avenue. 

“He’s a fishing nut,” the boss said, “and I have a hunch 
he’s up in the hills some place after trout.” 

He added that Marquette had been a good worker and 
got along with his co-workers very well. He said that now 
and then Marquette got liquored up and he had heard that 
in such a state he was hard to handle, but so far as the job 
went he had been a satisfactory employee. 

Lieutenant Nelson called Detectives Paul Hays and Press 
Hutchins in and told them to make a call at Marquette’s 
flat. They were back within an hour saying the place was 
locked, the window shades down and no one answered their 
buzz. 

Still reluctant to resort to a search warrant, Nelson de- 
cided that he’d do a little outside checking himself on Mar- 
quette in his neighborhood. Arming himself with a picture 
of Joan Caudle he drove out in his unmarked prowl car. 
On the tip that the man in whom he was interested played 
around with booze, he stopped in the nearest tavern to his 
home. The proprietor and the waitress there both admitted 
they knew Marquette and when the sleuth flashed Mrs. 
Caudle’s picture they recognized her at once. Apparently 
they had not paid any attention to her picture in the news- 
papers. Mrs. Caudle, they said, had been in the place 
several times in the past month and both said she and Mar- 
quette acted as if they were old time acquaintances. 

In a corner liquor store the proprietor said that he hadn’t 
seen Marquette since June 8th and said for several days 
prior to that he had seemed jittery and ill at ease. 

“Then he told me he was going fishing,” the package 
goods dealer said, “I noticed the pulled-down shades at 
his place after that, but I also saw him pass by here twice 
after he was supposed to have hit up (Continued on page 63) 
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TWO-TIMING LADY 


AND THE DEADLY 
SOLDIER OF FORTUNE 


Vivacious Isabel Veronica Chesney failed to appear at the breakfast table. 


Known from the 
waterfront of Marseilles to 
the dens of Tangiers, 
the buccaneering playboy 
bragged he had 
every vice known to man! 


by lan Gormsby-Hamilton 


* ALTHOUGH her title was not rec- 
ognized by the British peerage, Lady 
Mary Menzies presided over the old 
folks’ home she ran at No. 22 Mont- 
pelier Road, in Ealing, England, as if 
she were royalty itself. She always 
appeared promptly for breakfast, and 
when she failed to do so on the 
Thursday morning of February 11th, 
there was much whispering behind 
raised table napkins among the 
guests. 


Lady Mary’s daughter, Vera Chesney, 
had also failed to appear at the break- 
fast table. But this was quite in keeping 
with the normal state of affairs. The 
quiet oldsters knew a great deal about 
the tall, good-looking, red-haired daugh- 
ter of Lady Menzies—enough to know 
that she would not be down for break- 
fast at nine on that or any other morn- 
ing. They knew about Vera’s drinking, 
her rows with the police, and the recent 
revocation of her driver’s license after 
she was found drunk behind the wheel 
of her car. 

Isobel Veronica Chesney could have 
missed dozens of meals on end and no 
one would have cared or wondered. But 
the absence of Lady Mary was cause 
for consternation and alarm. At 2:30 
in the afternoon, with still no sign of 
Mrs. Menzies about the house, a maid 
found a passkey and went into her mis- 
tress’s sitting room at the rear of the 
house to investigate. What she saw there 
gave her cause to phone the police. 

The local bobby called at the house 
and the maid took him up to the room. 

“Tt was the blood that scared me so,” 
the trembling servant explained. “It’s 


‘all about the place.” 


The bobby saw that blood had indeed 
been spilled on the walls, the woodwork 
and on the carpet. Books had been 
knocked off their shelves. The room was 
littered with old newspapers, bric-a-brac, 
broken furniture, so that it seemed not 
to have been cleaned for ages. A fold- 
ing cot, made up with blankets and pil- 
lows, stood in the center of the room. 

The bobby noted all this carefully 
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Bathroom equipment was removed by police for study. 


Tarpaulin was laid on ground to preserve footprints. 


and then turned to a small door. 

“What’s that?” he inquired. 

“Lady Mary’s sewing room,” the 
maid answered. : 

The bobby pushed into the small cu- 
bicle. A tailor’s dummy, with a coat 
draped over it, stood just inside the door- 
way. Behind it was a mound of pillows 
with a rug thrown over it. Under the 
pile of bedding, the bobby found the 
body of the 68-year-old mistress of the 
home. Her head. was bruised, gashed 
and matted with dried blood. One of 
her own nylon stockings was noosed 
tightly around her frail throat. 

Superintendent Wilfred Daws of the 
Ealing CID was first on ‘the scene in 
response to the bobby’s call. About an 
hour later, a homicide investigation 
squad from Scotland Yard, under the 
direction of Superintendent Tom Bar- 
rett, arrived. Daws led Barrett up to the 
sitting room where Mrs. Menzies’ body 
lay. 

“When you're finished here,” the CID 
man said, “you'd better look upstairs. 
There’s another one there.” : 

In an upstairs bathroom lay the bod 
of 42-year-old Vera Chesney. She was 
clad only in a sheer black nightgown. 
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The body lay in an empty tub, though 
the victim’s hair and gown were sodden. 
“Faulty plug,” Daws explained. “The 
water ran off after she drowned.” 
Careful examination showed no mark 
of violence upon the corpse. 
“What do you think?” Barrett asked. 
“There’sy no mark of violence, as 
there should be if she was strangled or 
seized and held under water,” Daws 
commented. “I'll have to wait until the 
medical examiner determines the cause 
of death, before I tender an opinion.” 
The work on the case began with an 
investigation into the backgrounds of 
the victims. Lady Mary Menzies, it de- 
veloped, was something of a character. 
She had derived her title through her 
second marriage, in 1930, to the late, 
eccentric Thomas Menzies. Mr. Men- 
zies had laid claim to the title of tenth 
baronet of Menzies, a Scottish tenure 
of nobility which was officially declared 
ended with the eighth baronet in 1910 
Though she really had no right to the 
title, Mary Menzies pretended to it until 
her dying day, and never ceased fight- 
ing for recognition as Lady Mary. Her 
friends, neighbors and house guests 
found this genteel snobbery her one 


fault. However, all those questioned by 
the Yard were quick to~add that this 
one character flaw was more than bal- 
anced by Mrs. Menzies’ overwhelming 
kindness and generosity, one manifes- 
tation of which was revealed in the old 
folks’ home. The dead woman had tak- . 
en those 19 elderly, impoverished peo- 
ple into her home for less than the cost 
of their keep. 


pee inspectors were able to read 
much about Vera Chesney from a 
quick look at her room, Forty-seven 
empty liquor bottles littered the place. 
There were also about 3,550 letters, 
some yellow and faded with age, to in- 
struct Daws and Barrett, of her life 
and loves. The letters and other papers 
filled three suitcases, when carted down 
to Scotland Yard for careful examina- 
tion. 

The autopsy reports came through 
and confirmed that Vera Chesney had 
died of drowning with no sign of vio- 
lence upon her body. The medical ex- 
aminer determined that at the time she 
died, Mrs. Chesney was rip-roaring 
drunk. Both she and Mrs. Menzies had 
died at approximately the same time, at 
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Superintendent Percy Law, of Scotland Yard’s photographic department, made a picture record of many clues. 


about midnight the previous night. Lady 
Mary had been bludgeoned into help- 
lessness and then strangled to death with 
her own stocking. 

The 19 house guests were inter- 
viewed, adding little to the investigation, 
and then moved to another home. None 
reported hearing any noises of struggle 
or violence, or seeing any strange face 
around the place. Strangely, none of the 
guests reported hearing Mrs. Menzies’ 
two pet chow dogs bark, as they would 
have, had some stranger been on the 
premises the previous night. 

“The failure of the dogs to bark,” 
Barrett commented, “and the folding 
bed in the sitting room, point to the 
killer having been someone well known 
in the house; someone whom the two 
women might have expected to’stay the 
night.” 

Officers searching the grounds, found 
a set of tire tracks. These were covered 
with a tarpaulin and plaster casts were 
later taken of them. They proved of 
little value to the investigation. 

Superintendent Percy Law and his 
fingerprint squad went over the house 
thoroughly and found a bloody thumb- 
print on a door jamb near the stairs to 
the upper floor bath. The trail of blood 
led from there to a corridor outside the 
door of the room where Vera Chesney 
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A police technician is shown making a moulage cast of a suspect footprint. 
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drowned. From this, the investigators 
deduced what had probably taken place 
on the night of the tenth. 

“In my opinion,” Barrett said, “the 
murderer meant to kill only one of the 
women—Mrs. Chesney. Of course he 
planned a perfect crime. He wanted to 
get rid of Vera Chesney by drowning 
her in her tub and making it appear an 
accident. He meant to have us believe 
that she fell into the tub in a drunken 
stupor and was unable to get out before 
she drowned.” 

“Hold on a minute,” Daws put in. 
“You're not forgetting that there was 
no mark on Mrs. Chesney’s body, are 
you?” 

- “No, I’m not,” the Yard Superintend- 
ent replied. “But remember the Smith 
case.” 

Barrett was referring to a famous case 
which had Scotland Yard baffled for 
years. A man named Smith got rid of 
three bigamous wives by drowning 
them. In each case the investigators 
found no marks of violence upon the 
bodies of the victims and the subse- 
quent inquests cleared Smith and ruled 
that the deaths were accidental. Three 
drownings, all accidents, were too much 
for the Yard to swallow and after years 
of dogged work they found out how 
Smith had carried it off. Apparently he 
had surprised his wives in their baths, 
seized their ankles and held them aloft, 
forcing the wives’ heads under water. 
No matter how one struggles, in that 
position they are utterly helpless and 
no mark is left on the body. 

“Apparently our man has researched 
the Smith killings,” Barrett said. 

“Someone should have told him that 
Smith went to the gallows in the end,” 
Daws added. 

The rest of the Ealing murder story 
was obvious. Lady Menzies, making a 
final round of the house before retiring, 
came upon the murderer in the bath- 
room. Discovered in the act, the killer 
had to get rid of Lady Mary, too. 

The letters found in Mrs. Chesney’s 
room pointed to several possible men 
who had been on intimate terms with 
the victim. These included a captain of 
the Royal Navy, a flight lieutenant of 
the air force, a rich yachtsman and an 
architect. Resorts along the Channel 
were mentioned frequently in the let- 
ters. Inspectors sent to investigate 
learned only that Vera Chesney was a 
rather popular woman, using the resort 
spots as meeting places with many, 


many men. All possible suspects men-, 


tioned in the letters were checked and 
were able to establish alibis for the night 
of the tenth. 

“What about Mrs. Chesney’s hus- 
band?” Barrett wondered, after reading 
the reports on the other interrogations. 
“Hadn't we better start getting a line on 
him?” 

Barrett and Daws found a wealth of 
information on Ronald John Chesney 
from many sources, and the more they 
learned, the more they became intrigued 
by Chesney as a man and as a possible 
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suspect. He had a sinister background. 

He was an enormous man, standing 
well over six feet and carrying a 
trimmed-down 230 pounds on his large 
frame. He had a large nose and sported 
a full black beard. A gold ring through 
his pierced right ear and a large gold 
bangle on his wrist gave him the air of 
an 18th Century buccaneer of the Span- 
ish Main. 

He favored loud clothes, could down 
prodigious quantities of liquor and hold 
it, boasted that he had every vice known 
to man and bemoaned the fact that 
there were no more which he could ac- 
quire. He had an eye for pretty young 
women and lived expensively, chiefly 
on the continent, after he and Vera had 
gone their separate ways several years 
before. Ronald Chesney gambled and 
followed the trail of danger, always. 


HESNEY was known to have been 

involved in international smuggling, 
chiefly in narcotics, jewels, perfumes, 
art treasures, contraband foods and 
black market currencies. He had been 
a notorious gun-runner, not at all con- 
cerned with the final destination of his 
wares. It was reported that of late most 
of Chesney’s contraband weapons had 
found their way into countries behind 
the iron curtain. 

The intrepid international adventurer 
had been jailed a dozen times in as 
many countries and had unceremonious- 
ly been booted out of France and Bel- 
gium permanently. 

However, this was of no concern to 
the irrepressible soldier of fortune. 
Chesney had four different passports, 
each in a different name, and when one 
was turned down at the frontier, he sim- 
ply produced another. Chesney didn’t 
laugh, but when amused, boomed like 
a kettle drum. He was a familiar sight 
in London’s West End, Montmarte in 
Paris, the waterfront dives in Marseilles, 
brauhauses in Germany and the thieves’ 
dens of Tangiers. 

Loaded dice reposed in his pocket 
and a heavy Colt .45 hung in a shoulder 
holster under his loud sports jackets. 
He boasted of winning and losing more 
than $2,000 in an hour’s time in poker. 

On the other hand, Chesney was not 
averse to spending a quiet few hours 
on the porch of some seaside hotel play- 
ing bridge with three old ladies for half- 
penny stakes. His closest friends were a 
young couple who owned a night club 
in the Chelsea area of London and lived 
on a houseboat on the Thames. One of 
the adventurer’s fondest pastimes was 
baby-sitting for the couple’s three small 
children. 

All this was of passing interest to 
Barrett and Daws. They were particu- 
larly interested to learn that Ronald 
John Chesney was living under an as- 
sumed name and had been charged with 


‘the murder of his mother in 1927. 


His real name was John Donald Mer- 
rett. His mother had separated from his 
father when he was a young boy and 
had envisioned a career in the foreign 


He always followed the trail of danger. 


service for her son. At an early age, 
Donny, as he was called, displayed a 
flair for languages which his: governess 
nurtured through the early years when 
the family lived in Switzerland. 

Donny’s mother took him to Eng- 
land for an education. He was refused 
at one school and finally accepted by 
the University of Edinburgh. Mrs. Mer- 
rett took a flat in the city when Donny 
began attending classes. On an income 
of $3,500 a year, she allowed Donny 
$2.50 a week spending money. 

But the young college student was 
already beginning to show the zest for 
living that would characterize his later 
life, and he managed to go through 
twice his $2.50 allowance each night. 


.The dancehall hostesses and bar flies 


were expensive as were the parties and 
gifts. Donny began cutting courses and 
devoting more time to his extra-curricu- 
lar high living. To cover his mounting 
expenses, he began forging his mother’s 
name to checks and soon ran the bill 
up to well over $2,000. 

For the first time in his young life, 
Donny began to worry. He realized that 


‘sooner or later his rubber checks would 


bounce back in his face and he would 
be found out. On St. Patrick’s Day in 
1926 Mrs. Merrett sat in her parlor go- 
ing over her checking statements. Sud- 
denly a shot rang out. Donny rushed 
into the kitchen and said to the maid. 
“My mother has tried to. kill herself.” 
The maid rushed into the parlor to 
find Mrs. Merrett unconscious on the 
floor, a bullet wound in her left temple. 
Donny’s automatic pistol lay near her 
(Continued on page 50) 


* MANY FOUND it hard to believe that the petite 
Delores Parkison, proprietress of the All-State Cafe 
in Tomah, Wisconsin, was 36 years old and the mother 
of three children, the oldest 15. And that was under- 
standable because with her four-feet-eleven, shapely 
posture, and 98 spritely pounds she could easily have 
been mistaken for a co-ed in her early twenties. 


When her husband, Staff Sergeant Arthur Parkison, mess 
steward of the Tomah National Guard unit, had been sent 
with his outfit to Fort Lewis, in the State of Washington, 
in the call-up of the fall of 1961, Delores had taken over 
his task of running the restaurant in the small Wisconsin 
city. And she had been doing a bang-up job of it. 

As she left the house on Monday morning, October 
30th, the pretty brunette told her mother that she was 
going to talke a walk in the woods before reporting at 
the All-State. Her mother, who watched over her daugh- 
ter’s three children while she worked at the cafe, was not 
surprised by the announcement as she knew Delores was 
an outdoors girl, as are so many in the north country, who 
loved to lose herself now and then.in the deep pine and 
birch forest east of town. Furthermore it was a beautiful 
Indian summer day, which in Wisconsin can be matchless. 

Shortly after lunch that day, Tom Greer, the chef at 
the restaurant, called and asked if Delores was coming in. 

“Why,” said the girl’s mother in some surprise, “hasn’t 
she showed up yet? She left home a little before nine say- 
ing she was going to take a walk in the woods. It’s perfect 


No one could explain why the pretty 
girl should walk off into the woods 
alone and then disappear mysteriously 
never to be seen alive again 


Mrs. Parkison went for a walk and never returned. 


by Louis Gregg 


CHEATING 
LOVERS’ 
ONE-WAY 
RENDEZVOUS 


and had not appeared, she called the All-State. The night 
man answered and said he had not seen Delores all eve- 


out and maybe she’s decided to make a day of it.” 


Greer said he thought it was a good idea if she had. 
Nothing had turned up that required her attention, and 
he had only called to know what the, score was. Business 
had not been too heavy and she was really not needed. 

“When she shows up at home tell her everything’s going 
okay,” the cook told his boss’ mother. : 

Delores often ate dinner at the restaurant, so when she 
didn’t show up by the time the children were ready for 
the evening meal, her mother thought nothing about it. 
By eleven, however, when Delores was usually at home, 
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ning. He said Greer had told him that she probably had 
taken the entire day off, and not to be surprised if she did 
not appear. 

That night, after putting the youngsters to bed, the 
petite brunette’s mother resolved to stay up until her daugh- 
ter returned. Midnight passed, as did one, two and three 
o’clock, but Delores did not come in. Prodded by despera- 
tion, the grandmother began to telephone Delores’ close 
friends to see if she had decided to spend the night else- 
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where than home. But her calls were fruitless. None of 
those telephoned had seen her daughter since Sunday. 

When seven o'clock came she reached for the phone 
and called Sheriff Dewey Reinstra at his home in Sparta, 
16 miles west, the county seat of Monroe County, in which 
Tomah is situated in western Wisconsin. 

Sheriff Reinstra, an astute law enforcement officer, had 
several notable mystery-cracking achievements behind him, 
one of which was the 1959 double murder of Theron and 
Rita Morris, a married couple of Thompson Ridge who 
had been slain by a nephew, Garold Rheinschmidt, whom 
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John Adamski (I.) and Calvin Clark directed the search for Delores Parkison in the field. 


they had befriended. Reinstra had solved the case. 

The sheriff showed immediate concern when Delores’ 
mother reported her missing since the morning before. 
Reinstra knew the attractive restaurant operator, having 
eaten in her place many times, and was genuinely fond 
of her, as were most people in the community. 

“All I know is that she said she was going for a walk in 
the woods,” the missing woman’s mother said. “I’ve made 
a number of phone calls and no one seems to have seen 
her yesterday. She didn’t show up at the cafe.” 

“T'll send one of my best men, Deputy Arden Oss, right 
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Deputy Arden Oss kneels at the spot where the search for Delores Parkison ended. 


over, Sheriff Reinstra said. “Have you reported Delores’ 
absence. to Chief of Police Al Clumpner?” 

Delores’ mother said she hadn’t, but planned to the 
moment she had talked to the sheriff. When Reinstra hung 
up, she rang the Tomah chief and gave him the same in- 
formation she had given the sheriff. Clumpner promised 
to start an immediate search for clues to Mrs. Parkison’s 
whereabouts. 


N HOUR later Deputy Oss, a handsome blond officer, 
knocked on the door of the Parkison residence and 
‘ was invited in by the tearful mother of the missing cafe 
operator. She told Oss that she had no idea what had hap- 
pened to Delores, and that she gave, no intimation of not 
returning home the day before. She said none of her 
daughter’s effects, cosmetics or clothing, was missing. She 
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told about her declaring she was going for a walk in the 
timber. 

As Oss left to mount the hunt, Delores’ children came 
down to breakfast. So as not to upset them their grand- 
mother explained’ their mother’s absence by saying she 
had accepted a last minute invitation to spend several 
days at a girl friend’s farm home, perhaps to do some 
pheasant hunting. 

Oss and the Tomah police launched their hunt on Town 
Line Road. They were joined by District Attorney W. J. 
Gleiss. The prosecutor was seeking the basic facts in the 
case as he had already smelled foul play, although no 
specific information had pointed his thoughts in that 
direction. It was more of a hunch. 

The officers questioned residents of the area and made 
several forages into the forest that bordered Town Line 
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Road. Toward mid-morning they came upon a farm house- 
wife who said she knew Mrs. Parkison by sight, and was 
quite certain she had seen her walking along Town Line 
Road shortly after 9 o’clock the morning before. She 
seemed to be out for the air, as her walking pace was 
more of a stroll than the gait of someone headed for some 
particular place. 

At the spot where the farm wife said she had seen the 


Sheriff Dewey Reinstra’s efforts solved mystery. 


woman believed to be the diminutive restaurant proprie- 
tress, the officers struck into the woods, which here were 
part of a turkey farm, but turned up no clues as to what 
might have happened to her. At this time several citizens, 
hearing what was up, volunteered their services and joined 
the woman hunt. At the same time, Sheriff Reinstra, and 
several deputies, arrived in Tomah, having cleaned up 
work on a previous case. Reinstra began personally ques- 
tioning all residents on the east side of the town. 

In the meantime, Prosecutor Gleiss, who officially was 
also a law enforcement officer, called the vanished woman’s 
husband at Fort Lewis, on the West Coast. Sergeant Parki- 
son was bewildered by the news. 

“I'll try to get permission to return to Tomah imme- 
diately,” he said. “If she’s been away from the kids with- 
out advance notice, something serious must have happened. 
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Tom Greer did the cooking at Parkison Restaurant. 


But for the life of me I can’t say what. I can’t imagine 
the slightest reason.” 

Toward the end of the afternoon, the persistent Monroe 
County sheriff, in questioning an elderly citizen, was told 
that he was certain he had seen the petite Mrs. Parkison 
climbing into a black sedan on Town Line Road about 
9:30 a. M. the day before. 

“T thought the man driving was that young cook Mrs. 
Parkison employs at the All-State,” the informant said, 
“although I couldn’t be dead certain.” 

Armed with this intelligence, Reinstra went into a con- 
ference with Deputy Oss, Police Chief Clumpner and 
Prosecutor Gleiss. The All-State chef, it was learned, was 
a married man of 22, father of a five-month-old child. 
Greer had first been employed by Mr. and Mrs. Parki- 
son as a part-time short order cook at the All-State. During 
this period he was a G. I. at nearby Camp McCoy, a 
large military installation between Sparta and Tomah. He 
had been drafted from Hollandale, Mississippi. He had 
been discharged from Camp McCoy when his service 
period expired and had taken a full-time job in Parkison’s 
restaurant. Shortly after this he married a Wisconsin girl. 
His record was without blemish as far as the law officers 
could determine, and he had a mild, inoffensive person- 
ality. Some girls in Tomah considered him quite good 
looking . 


EXT Sheriff Reinstra conferred with the missing wom- 
an’s mother, and told her what had been learned. She 
looked puzzled, “Why,” she said, (Continued on page 52) 
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by Tonio R. Gomez 


He mixed high finance and romance— 
info a potion that was poison 
for his many well-to-do wives 


Deadly charmer in need of shave. 


* NO ONE could have ever denied that he had a way 
with women. Alfred Leonard Cline knew all the tricks. 
He made women his hobby. The odds are he would 
have done all right if he hadn’t been so greedy—also a 
swindler, forger, bigamist and murderer. 


Cline was born in Marion, Kansas, and as far as the 
police records show, remained an honest man until he at- 
tained his majority. However, before he was 23 he had been 
arrested three times for forgery and had served one year in 
a Colorado jail. 

Then Alfred Leonard Cline turned to women. His first 
victim was Mrs. Mary Hadley, a Vermont widow, with a 
fat $75,000 in the bank. Cline met her in Canada and one 
morning called for an ambulance and sent her to a hospital 
in Victoria, B. C. He announced that Mrs. Hadley had been 
poisoned though he did not explain how. 

Hearing of her illness, the widow’s lawyer rushed to the 
bedside. Among other things, he found out that Cline was 
in possession of a will which bequeathed him Mrs. Hadley’s 
entire fortune. As Mrs. Hadley recovered, the lawyer pre- 
vailed on her to revoke the will. 

On this occasion Cline didn’t make a nickel. However, 
no charges were pressed against him. 

A year later, he was arrested in Los Angeles, charged 
with swindling another widow of $11,000. When he made 
restitution, the charges against him were dropped again. 
His third such venture was eminently more successful. 

In December, Cline turned up in Reno accompanied by 
another elderly widow named Carrie Mae Porter. Cline 
posed as her nephew. Mrs. Porter died suddenly a few days 
later. The doctor who signed the death certificate gave the 
cause of her demise as heart ailment. Cline had the corpse 
cremated then produced a will which left him Mrs. Porter’s 
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entire estate. Naturally this stirred up suspicion. 


Her relatives howled and went into court to contest the 
will, but the signature proved genuine and Cline produced 
the witnesses. ‘Ihe court ruled in his favor and he walked 
off with his first big haul. 

His next romantic—and financial—interlude occurred short- 
ly afterwards when he married Mrs. Bessie Van Sickle in 


‘Glendale, California. They hadn’t been married very long 


when Cline, one evening, offered his wife’s brother, Lucas 
McCreery, a glass of buttermilk. 

An hour later, McCreery was taken to the hospital where 
he died. The doctors decided he had suffered from a sudden 
heart attack. After the funeral, Cline produced a $2000 
insurance policy which he held on McCreery’s life. 

Not too strangely, Bessie Cline died of another heart 
attack some two years after her brother. Her money and 
property, bequeathed to her husband, amounted to $16,000. 


MONTH afterwards, Cline met a prosperous. business 

man named Warren Herbst. They became quite friend- 
ly and decided to take an automobile trip together. In a 
San Bernardino hotel, Herbst became violently ill. Cline 
told the manager that his companion’s religious beliefs 
precluded the calling of a doctor. Cline, himself, would take 
care of his friend. 

But the following evening while Cline slept, Herbst 
staggered into the lobby, wearing only pajamas, crying, “I’ve 
been doped. Get me a doctor quick.” . 

The doctor arrived and sent Herbst to a hospital where 
it was found his system was loaded with barbiturates. That 
brought the police into the affair. 

They found a bottle of barbiturates in Cline’s suitcase 


Eva’s $275,000 became object of Cline’s affections. 
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Even Bessie’s $16,000 looked good. 


along with a vial of cyanide and several blank, legal sheets 
of paper with Warren Herbst’s signature at the bottom. 
There were also drafts of a will in Cline’s handwriting. 

Cline was tossed into jail and the suspicious police 
searched his Glendale home where they found Herbst’s 
empty wallet. It had contained several hundred dollars when 
Herbst last saw it. The district attorney checked into Cline’s 
background and became suspicious, too. He ordered the 
exhumation of the bodies of Bessie Cline and Lucas Mc- 
Creery. 

But the pathologists could find no trace of poison in 
the bodies. Cyanide, however, can disappear from a corpse 
swiftly. Nevertheless, there was no proof of murder against 
Alfred Cline. 

He was charged with doping and robbing Herbst and 
ior this he drew a sentence of 15 years at Folsom Peni- 
tentiary. He served two-thirds of his time and was released 
in 1943. 

Within two months of regaining his freedom, Cline again 
jumped into the matrimonial sea. This time he married 
another widow, Mrs. Elizabeth Hunt Lewis of Oakland. They 
honeymooned in Florida where the latest Mrs. Cline sud- 
denly died of heart failure. Naturally, her husband inherited 
her estate. 

Cline’s next victim was Mrs. Alice Carpenter of Indiana. 
Cline met her in St. Petersburg, Florida, turned on all his 
undeniable charm and proposed. She accepted him. 

On February 20th, Cline and his new bride registered 
at a Macon, Georgia, hotel. In the middle of the night Cline 
sent for a doctor who averred that Mrs. Cline was suffering 
from a heart ailment. She died at noon of the following day. 

Cline who inherited her money had the body swiftly 
cremated. Then he packed his bags and headed for Chicago. 


HERE, in May of 1944, he hit the bonanza he had 

been seeking. Her name was Eva Delora Krebs. She 
was a 62-year-old widow whose husband had left her a 
$275,000 inheritance. 

Shortly after her marriage to Alfred Cline she wrote a 
letter to a lawyer of Columbus, Ohio. 

In part, it read: 

I’ve just married the most wonderful.man! His name is 
Alfred Leonard Cline and I thank Fate for sending him to 
me. We’re going to California on our honeymoon. I feel just 
like a bride of twenty. 

For the next week, Eva’s attorney received several post- 
cards from his client, all in her own handwritting. She 
seemed deliriously happy and it appeared that she and her 
husband were taking a leisurely trip through the southwest. 

Then, strangely enough, Eva Krebs ceased writing to. 
her lawyer. Instead the lawyer (Continued on page 64) 
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Fatally wounded victim was found at point indicated by Chief John Van de Wal of Castleton, N.Y. 


* THE WOUNDED MAN clutched 
his stomach and felt the warm blood 
trickle over his hand. He managed 
to look up and then, with supreme 
effort, staggered to his knees. “Please,” 
he said weakly. “Please don’t stab 
me again,” 

Sal Antonio felt the cold steel of a 
knife tear into his body. Then came 
bullets. The helpless man fell back- 
ward as the lead tore into him and 
crashed him to the ground. 

He lay there, unable to move, while 
his assailants ran away and disap- 
peared in the night. 


Sal felt no pain. He lay quite still. 
His chest and stomach felt queerly 
warm on that chill night. Slowly, the 
wounded man worked his hand up to 
his chest. It was sticky and wet with 
blood. The realization that he was 
dying came over Sal Antonio. He knew 
he had to get help fast. He tried to 
roll over on his side and was stabbed 
in the chest by a white-hot poker. His 
head swam and beads of sweat stood 
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MUCH 
TO KILL 


HUSBAND?” 


by John R. Billings 


out on his forehead. He had never 
felt pain like that before. Sal felt a 
black blanket slowly coming over him. 
He knew he mustn’t faint. He lay still 
again and waited for the pain and diz- 
ziness to pass. After'an infinity of time 
Sal decided to try and move again. He 
worked his arm up under his body 
and tried to raise himself. A thousand 
burning needles pierced his brain, his 
arms would not hold the weight and 
he fell. flat on his face. Sal gritted his 
teeth and reached his arms out in 
front of him. He dug his fingers into 
the earth and pulled his torn and bleed- 
ing body forward. He moved about 

foot. The effort had been enor- 
mous. Sal Antonio lay there panting 
and gathered the strength for another 
pull. He put his hand out and pulled 
again. Pain wracked him and clouds 
descended on his mind. Another pull. 
Another foot forward. Sal felt the 
ground begin to rise. Then he remem- 
bered that he had been at the bottom 
of a hill. Another pull. Pain. An in- 
finity of hell. Another agonizing foot. 

At last, Sal» Antonio reached the 
top. His hands felt cold concrete be- 
neath him. He made another desper- 
ate effort to rise and fell forward, 
sprawled in the middle of the high- 
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Blood money paved the way 
to the electric chair 
for the merchants of death 


way. Sal saw the pin points of light 
way off in the distance and prayed 
that he would have the strength to wave 
his arm when the car approached. 
He saw the light grow brighter and 
tried to get his arm up. It was no use. 
But the car had seen him. It screeched 
to a halt and Sal listened to the doors 
being flung open. He felt bathed in 
the glare of the headlights. 

Sal opened his mouth to tell the 
two young men, who bent over him, 
what had happened. But strangely, he 
heard himself say, “Help, pals. Don’t 
stab me again.” His mouth kept mov- 
ing but no sounds came forth. Black 
clouds raced across his mind. Sal be- 
gan to grow warm. His heavy lids 
flickered and then shut. At last the pain 
stopped. He knew peace. 

The ‘two young men picked Sal 


Sal Antonio and his pretty wife, Ann, 
before a ride-ended in violent death. 


These two men listened to someone who wanted Sal Antonio out of the way for all time. 
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up and gently placed him in the rear 
seat of their car. They roared off down 
the Castleton-Albany highway. They 
had never bargained for anything like 
this on that chill Easter Sunday morn- 
ing of March 27th. 

“Step on it,” one of the young men 
said. “This guy’s dying.” 

“I'm pushing it as fast as I can, 
now.” 

State Trooper Cassen saw the head- 
lights flash by shortly before 5 A.M. 
and his trained eyes told him that the 
vehicle was doing close to 90 miles per 
hour. He jumped on the starter of his 
cycle and roared out of the access lane 
in pursuit, siren screaming. 

“O.K. Buddy,” the trooper said 
beaming his light on the young driver’s 
face. “Let’s see your papers. I clocked 
you at better than ninety.” 

The driver bade the officer look into 
the rear seat and explained the Teason 
for their haste. 

“Right!” Cassen said. “Follow me. 
I'll whip you through to Albany.” 


N a short time, the motorcycle and 

the car behind pulled into Albany’s 
Memorial Hospital. Emergency at- 
tendants removed the wounded man 
from the car. Trooper Cassen and the 
two young men trailed into the re- 
ceiving room. The trooper turned his 
attention to the two young men. 

“Did you hit this guy?” 

“No, certainly not. We found him 
like that on the center of the high- 
way,” the driver said. 

The Samaritans revealed that they 
were college students who had been re- 
turning to spend Easter Sunday with 
their parents in Albany. They had 
suddenly spotted the wounded man ly- 
ing in the highway, they said, and they 
had picked him up. 

Trooper Cassen took their names 
and asked them to wait. Then the of- 


ficer filled out some routine reports on, 


the matter. 

The wounded man was rushed into 
surgery and skilled hands administered 
every effort to save him. But Sal had 
been stabbed 13 times and shot 5 
times. Nothing could help him. At 
6:15 a.M. he was pronounced dead. 
The attendants searched through the 
deceased’s pockets and found papers 
identifying him as Salvatore Antonio 
of Teunis Street, Albany, New York. 
Also found was a card which revealed 
that the dead man had been employed 
by the New York Central railroad. 

Trooper Cassen promptly notified his 
superior, Sergeant William H. Flu- 
bacher. The hospital authorities phoned 
the city police and in response, Assis- 
tant Chief of Detectives, John J. Pea- 
cock and Albany Chief of Police David 
Smurl arrived at the hospital. Trooper 
Cassen filled the newcomers in on the 
events thus far. 

“Were you able to- question the 
dead man at all?” Peacock asked the 
trooper. : 

“No, he never regained conscious- 
ness.” 

The police officials then questioned 
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Detective Frank Herzog. 


the two youths who had aided Antonio. 
They said that the wounded man’s 
only words had been, “Help, pals. 
Don’t stab me again.” 

From the doctors who operated on 
Antonio the investigators learned the 
brutal nature of the wounds. 


“Sounds like a gangland slaying to 


me,” Peacock said. 

A hospital attendant came up and 
handed the assistant detective chief 
the papers found in the dead man’s 
clothing. 

“Better get a man over to Teunis 
Street,” Peacock said. “See if you can 
get a relative to come down here and 
identify the body.” 


Two detectives were dispatched to. 


carry out this errand. In a short time 


Detective George Griggs. 


s 


they were back in the hospital with the 
wife of the dead man, Anna Antonio. 

‘T’m afraid I have bad news for 
you, Mrs. Antonio,” Peacock said. 
“Your husband has been murdered.” 

The wife, a slender, attractive, dark- 
haired young woman in her late twen- 
ties, nodded slowly. 

“I know,” she said softly. “The de- 
tectives told me when they came to the 
house.” : 

Mrs. Antonio put her hand over her 
eyes and suddenly staggered. She only 
kept herself from falling by steadying 
herself on a chair. 

“Take Mrs. Antonio into another 
room where she can rest for a while,” 
Chief Smurl instructed. 

When the wife was out of the room, 
Peacock turned to the detectives who 
had gone to fetch her. 

“How did she take the news?” he 
asked. : 

“It hit her hard,” the detective re- 
plied. “Knocked her all to pieces. For 
a while it didn’t look like she would be 
able to take it.” 

“She seems better now,” Peacock 
said. “She’s even neatly dressed and 
presentable. Has makeup on, too.” 

“She was dressed that way when we 
arrived.” 

“At this hour of the morning?” 
Peacock said. “Did she explain it?” 

“Yes,” the detective said. “She told 
us that she had been worried because 
her husband hadn’t come home. She 
said she wasn’t able to sleep, so she 
got up and dressed to go out looking 
for him. She was pacing the floor when 
we rang.” 


HIEF Smurl went into the room 
where Anna Antonio was resting 
and asked her if she was up to answer- 
ing some questions. The wife said 
that she was, and in response to Smurl’s 
interrogation stated that she was an- 


xious to’ help catch whoever had killed - 


her husband. Mrs. Antonio said that 
she didn’t know of anyone who might 
want to see Sal dead and could in no 
way provide a motive for the murder. 

Anna Antonio said that she had 
last seen her husband at about 8:30 
Saturday evening. He had come home 
at 6:30, as usual, bathed, changed 
his clothes and had a snack. 

“At about eight-thirty, he went out 
again,” the wife continued. 

“Do you know where he went?” 

“No. He didn’t say where he was go- 
ing,” Anna Antonio replied. 

“Did he mention the name of anyone 
he was expecting to see?” 

“No.” 

“Was it usual for your husband to go. 
out without telling you where he was 
going?” 

“No, but it didn’t seem so strange 
to me. He worked hard on the railroad 
all week. On Saturday nights he liked 
to go out. I couldn’t have gone with 
him anyway because of the three young 
children.” 

“Well, I guess that’s all the ques- 
tions for now,” Chief Smurl said. “If 
there is anything I can do for you or 
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the kids, don’t hesitate to let me know.” 

“Well, there is one thing,” the newly- 
made widow said. “Sal had a lot of 
relatives living all over the state. Would 
it be too much trouble for you to wire 
them and break the news? 

Chief Smurl assured Anna that his 
office would take care of that detail and 
he obtained a list of all the dead man’s 
relatives. 

“There is just one more unpleasant 
thing left,” the chief said. “I hate to 
ask you to do it, but would you mind 
identifying your husband’s body?” 

“Of course. Sal wouldn’t have wanted 

anyone else to do it.” 
' In response to Trooper Cassen’s 
call, a detail under Sergeant Flubacher 
had gone out to the spot on the Cas- 
tleton-Albany highway where the dead 
man had been found, to search the 
area. They were soon joined by Pea- 
cock, Smurl, the two college students 
and a number of detectives and patrol- 
men. The two college boys re-enacted 
exactly how they had discovered the 
wounded Sal Antonio. 

It was well into the morning by this 
time and the investigators were able 
to see a trail of bloodstains left by the 
victim as he crawled up the embank- 
ment to the highway. It appeared that 
Antonio had been left for dead by the 
murderers in a deep. ravine some dis- 
tance from the highway. That the mor- 
tally wounded 38-year-old railroad 
worker had been able to crawl that dis- 
tance up-hill seemed something of a 
miracle. There were no _ footprints 
clear enough to be of any use in the 
investigation. The scene was _photo- 
graphed and then all those present 
fanned out in a wide are and thor- 
oughly combed the area. 

Not far from the attack scene, a 
large knife of ordinary make was 
found. It was new and its long sharp 
blade was thickly encrusted with dried 
blood. A few yards away, a snub- 
nosed .32 revolver was discovered. Six 
spent shells were still in the cylinder 
and the serial number had been filed 
away. Both the knife and the gun had 
- been carefully wiped free of finger- 

rints, 

“Tt still looks like a typical gang- 
land slaying,” Peacock commented. 

“Or maybe it was rigged to look like 
one,” Smurl added. 


N Monday morning a fingerprint 

check was run on the murder vic- 
tim and it was ascertained that Salva- 
tore Antonio had no police record. 
That morning, the officer who had been 
given the task of informing all the 
victim’s relatives of the tragedy re- 
ported to the chief of police and in- 
formed him that the job had been 
completed. 

“There’s nothing I can put my fin- 
ger on,” the detective said, “but from 
all the phone calls to the relatives I got 
the idea that things haven’t been go- 
ing smoothly in the Antonio household 
of late.” 

Chief Smurl passed this information 
on to Peacock and the latter decided 
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The slain man’s widow told investigators she feared gang trouble. 


to go around to Teunis Street for a 
private talk with the widow. He found 
her in a very nervous state. She was 
visibly upset when Peacock informed 
her that an autopsy would have to be 
performed. 

“But Mrs. Antonio,” the assistant 
chief of detectives explained, “the au- 
topsy is not a matter of choice. The law 
compels us to perform an autopsy in 
cases of this kind.” 

“I understand,” the wife said. “It’s 
just that now the funeral will have to 
be postponed and the funeral director 
at the mortuary has been making things 
more difficult.” 

“['ve come on a more serious mat- 
ter, Mrs. Antonio,” Peacock said. “We 
have reason to believe that your hus- 
band was the victim of a gangland 
slaying. Can you tell me anything 
about your husband’s recent associates 
or friends?” 

The investigator watched the at- 
tractive woman closely as she answered. 

“Sal’s friends never came here to the 
house,”’ she said. 

“You never met any of his friends?” 


“No. Not one of them.” 

“He must have talked about them,” 
Peacock pressed. “‘Didn’t he ever men- 
tion any of his friends’ names?” 

“No. He never did.” 

“I guess you can’t help us on that 


score, then.” 
“T would if I could,” the young wom- 
an said, beginning to sob. “But .. .” 


“How long had you been married?” 
Peacock asked quickly. 

“Nine years.” 

“Were you happy?” 

“Oh, yes. Extremely happy. We have. 
three lovely children. Two girls and 
a boy.” 

“You were happy and yet none of 
Sal’s friends ever came here,” Pea- 
cock mused aloud. 

A hurt, surprised look crossed Anna 
Antonio’s face. She sprang to her feet 
and began to pace the floor nervously. 
The investigator eyed her curiously and 
wondered what it was the attractive 
oe widow was trying to hide from 
1m, : 

“Sal was involved in the rackets,” 

(Continued on page 70) 
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WOMEN BEWARE—KNIFE IS IN TOWN 
(Continued from page 15) 


Thelma Taylor had left behind $12 in 
a box on her dressing table, she had 
vanished clad only in dungarees and 
work togs, and without jewelry. 

They filed a report with Chief of De- 
tectives William D. Browne, and per- 
sonally expressed their concern over 
the girl’s disappearance. The chief 
agreed with the sleuths, and called in 
Sergeant Bard Purcell. 

“Routine check adds up to trouble,” 
he advised Purcell. “Better put a couple 
of your Homicide boys on this one.” 

He turned over the report on the 
girl, swiftly briefed Purcell verbally on 
the Taylor case. Purcell called in De- 
tectives Floyd Hutchins and John C. 
Machammer. He turned the case over 
to them. 

Hutchins and Machammer went out 
and covered the territory Thelma 
would have gone over if she had met 
her girl friend that morning. They were 
unable, however, to find any witness 
who had seen the girl, but they did 
discover a stolen car. It was a new 
Buick, parked just two blocks from 
Thelma’s house, obviously. abandoned 
by the car thief, 

Exactly how an abandoned stolen 
car fitted the disappearance baffled 
the sleuths, but they nonetheless called 
in crime experts to have the car check- 
ed for fingerprints. 


P to this point no one except the 

police and the girl’s parents had 
been particularly worried about the 
gitl’s fate. There was still a good 
chance she would turn up with a 
story about meeting a girl and staying 
away overnight. This attitude was 
changed the next morning. The Ore- 
gonian ran a small item in the second 
section, along with a photograph of 
Thelma Taylor. Before the paper had 
been on the newsstands very long, a 
reader telephoned headquarters. 

“I saw that girl in the paper,” he 
told a desk sergeant. “It was yesterday 
morning. She was with a man.” 

He furnished his name and address, 
which were turned over to Detec- 
tives Hutchins and Machammer. The 
two sleuths, diligently working on their 
case, drove out to the man’s house, 
located several blocks from the Taylor 
home. 

“When did you see this girl?” Hutch- 
ins asked the witness. 

“It was a little after six—I was on 
my way to work,” he replied. “I’m sure 
it was the girl. I remember because 
at the time I thought how so many 
girls nowadays dress like boys. She was 
wearing dungarees, and so was the 
man.” 

“What were they doing?” . 

“Just walking along, talking. The 
man was whittling on a stick with a 
knife.” 

Machammer’s voice tightened. “De- 
scribe him!” 

A terrible suspicion had entered 


his mind. The Knife was a whittler, ac- 
cording to reports of victimized girls, 
and The Knife was also deadly using 
that same whittling technique on his 
victims. 

“Kind of tall,” the witness said slow- 
ly, as he struggled to recall details. 
“Wore dungarees, like I said. Had side- 
burns like these guitar singers, and long 
Hollywood kind of hair. Kind of droopy 
looking eyes.” 

It was the same description, almost 
to a word, detectives had received 
from anguished rape victims in the city. 
It was The Knife! Hutchins and Mac- 
hammer high-tailed it for headquarters. 
Their report turned full steam on the 


investigation into the Thelma Taylor 


mystery. 

Detectives George Fox, Chalmers H. 
Robertson and Leonard W. Shaffer, 
who had worked fruitlessly on The 
Knife rape cases, were called in to 
help Hutchins and Machammer. 

The stolen car took on a new sig- 
nificance. The Knife had a penchant for 
late model cars. He stole them and 
drove around the residential districts 
until he found a lone girl. He used a 
long bladed knife to force them into 
the car. The blade was used, too, to 
force the distressed youngsters to do 
other things. 

The file, filled with a dozen reports 
of his description, showed that The 
Knife always released his ravished vic- 
tim shortly after the sex assault. Never 
had he killed. What police had always 
feared had come to pass—a girl had re- 
fused to submit to him under threat of 
his knife. Thelma Taylor wouldn’t be 
raped, and The Knife had turned mur- 
derer. Either that, or he had kidnaped 
the teen-ager and was holding her cap- 
tive. | 

Prowler cars and a score of patrol- 
men on foot were sent into the neigh- 
borhood to search for Thelma’s body. 
They covered the woods, empty build- 
ings, vacant lots. They found nothing, 
at first, and began to wonder if the 
teen-aged beauty was being imprisoned 
somewhere in the city by the sex- 
crazed knifeman. 


Why had The Knife left the stolen 


‘car at the curb? Why had he walked 


down the street with Thelma? Where 
were they going? These were alk ques- 
tions the detectives knew they must 
answer to solve the mystery. 

The search for a corpse fanned out, 
covering more and more territory. But 
apparently no one, other than the 
original witness, had seen the rapist and 
Thelma Taylor together. 

Crime lab technicians now brought 
in a report on the car. Only smudges, 
no clear fingerprints were found. Noth- 
ing worth anything. And the search for 
a corpse went on all day, all night, the 
next day and the next night. It became 
more and more apparent that Thelma 
was not dead, but was being held cap- 
tive by a sex degenerate. 

It was this thought that spurred De- 
tectives Robertson and Shaffer on to 
the first tangible lead in the case. 
There was a small all-night hamburger 
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stand; not far from the Taylor home, 
and the two detectives entered it with 
a picture of Thelma. They described 
The Knife to the employees and asked 
if anyone recalled seeing the couple. 

“Not the girl,” a counterman said. 
“Read that description of the man 
again. Sounds familiar.” 

Robertson read off the official de- 
scription of The Knife. The counter- 
man nodded his head slowly, as though 
convincing himself. 

“That sounds like him,” he said. 
“The punk who thinks he knows so 
much about rocks.” 

“When did you see him last?” 

“It was Thursday—no. It would be 
Friday morning, about two o’clock.” 

“Be sure now,” Shaffer cautioned. 
“Tt’s important. When was it?” 

“Like I said. Friday, two o’clock in 
the morning.” 

This statement placed The Knife or 
his double at the lunch stand four 
hours before he met Thelma Taylor. 

“What’s this rock business?” Robert- 
son asked, sensing a lead. 

“T got into an argument with him,” 
the counterman said. “This guy has a 
fossil in his pocket and he claims it is 
a thunder egg. Now, I collect agates 
and I can tell a real fossil from a 
thunder egg in a minute. Only he’s so 
smart, he thinks he knows everything.” 

“Thunder eggs? Fossils?” Robertson 
said. ‘““What’s this?” 

The counterman explained that these 


were types of agates. The thunder egg, 
he said, is a rock probably formed by 
a volcanic eruption. The core is in 
the form of an agate. They were 
usually found around Willows, Oregon. 
But the fossil was a petrified animal 
or petrified vegetable life. Big differ- 
ence—if you knew how to spot it. 

“He had a good specimen, though,” 
the counterman admitted. “It’s a fossil— 
looks just like a fish. I offered him five 
bucks for it, but he wouldn’t sell.” 

Shaffer interrupted. “Did you see 
whether he had a knife?” 

“No. Just this fossil. I finally proved 
to him it wasn’t no thunder egg, be- 
cause he admitted he got it from a 
stone quarry.’ He said he worked in one 
and found it. He’d polished it himself, 
and you don’t often find thunder eggs 
in stone quarries.” 

“What stone quarry?” 

“The guy didn’t say.” 

“Would you have any idea where it 
came from, as an expert?” Robertson 
asked. 

The counterman wagged his head. 
“Sorry, not a fossil. Now, if it’d really 
been a thunder egg, like he claimed, 
that would be different. You can tell 
from a thunder egg’s coloring whether 
it came from an ocean beach or a 
mountain or what.” 

“Have you ever seen this character 
before?” 

The man shook his head. He had 
never seen the car before, either. 


HAFFER and Robertson. returned 
to headquarters and went into a 
huddle about thunder eggs with Chief 
Browne. They were convinced now that 
The Knife was back in Portland. The 
witnesses had definitely put him in the 
same neighborhood from which Thelma 
Taylor had vanished. : 

“She’s dead,” Browne said. “He 
wouldn’t keep her captive all this time. 
He released the others right after the 
sex attacks.” 

But as the search for Thelma’s body 
increased in intensity, and no sign of 
her was found, some doubt was cast 
upon the chief’s opinion. Thelma could 
be alive, a sex captive of The Knife. 
Both had apparently vanished from the 
earth after being seen near Thelma’s 
house—but where had they gone? 

While the main search was being 
pressed to find the girl’s body, Detec- 
tives Shaffer and Robertson were work- 
ing with Sergeant Purcell from the 
angle of trying to find The Knife. 

“He told the counterman he got the 
stone he carries in a quarry he worked 
at,” Robertson pointed out. “We haven't 
had a report on him until now for 
about six months. Is. it possible he 
spent that time out of the city working 
at this quarry?” 

The deduction was logical. A call was 
made to the State Bureau of Mines. 
They quickly supplied the sleuths with 
a list of all stone quarries in the state. 
Telephone calls were made by the 
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three detectives to all the employment 
offices of these quarries, giving each a 
description of The Knife, It was long, 
tedious work. It didn’t pan out, The 
quarries were willing to go over their 
records for a name, but working from 
just a description was too tough for 
them. 

Sergeant Purcell, despairing on this 
angle, came up with a new idea. “A 
sexual psychopath can’t change his 
character, or his vicious desires, The 
chances are that wherever he was work- 
ing, The Knife must have attacked 
women in that vicinity over a six month 
period. Let’s try it from that angle.” 

Police in each section where a stone 
quarry was located were contacted and 
questioned about attack cases in the 
past half year, particularly where the 
criminal used a knife as a weapon. 

It was a smart move, but it failed. 

The search for Thelma Taylor’s corpse 
also failed to turn up anything. Five 
days with several hundred police offi- 
cers and volunteers had brought no 
sign of the girl and the obvious con- 
clusion was that she was still alive, 
- Chief Browne called in all his in- 
vestigators and they went over each re- 
port, They brought out the heavy file on 
The Knife and went over all the old 
reports. 

“The only thing we can conclude is 
that he forced the girl to walk down the 
street to a car,” Detective Machammer 
said. “He could have driven her any- 
where. He killed her, maybe, and left 
her body in the brush, or a river, or 
_a lake, It happened early in the morn- 
ing, remember, and only one person 
saw them.” 

Chief Browne was of the opinion 
that if Thelma’s body was found, it. 
would be strictly a matter of luck. “And 
we can’t bank on luck. We’re as certain 
as we can be that she was kidnaped 
by The Knife, Our job is to find him. 
Because he’s going to keep on raping 
girls until we do.” 

“The fact that we haven’t had a 
report on him in six months makes it 
look like he may have been working 
outside of the state,” Detective Robert- 
son suggested. 

“Outside of the state,” the chief 
agreed, hunching forward suddenly, 
“and I think there’s one thing we've 
overlooked. Would a -guy like The 
Knife actually want to work, volun- 
tarily, in a stone quarry? That’s hard 
labor for a punk like The Knife—a 
thief, a rapist, maybe a murderer. 
Honest work isn’t his racket.” 

“T get you, Chief,” Sergeant Purcell 
said. “He may have worked in a rock 
quarry, but he was forced to do it. 
The Multnomah County jail used some 
of its prisoners to work a quarry and 
crush gravel for the road. I'll check 
with them.” 

In the office of the Multnomah 
County sheriff, Sergeant Purcell re- 
quested the records of criminals who 
had been picked up about six months 
previously and were recently released. 
He went over them carefully, noting 
their descriptions, 

He found that a Morris Leland, 22, 


had been picked up on a forged check 
charge, and for that reason had not 
been investigated for the earlier attack 
cases, If Leland was The Knife, his 
detention in jail for the last six months 
would explain why there had been no 
more rape cases—until Thelma Taylor. 
Sergeant Purcell took a mug shot of 
Morris Leland back to Portland head- 
quarters. He requested that the girls 
who had claimed they were raped by 
The Knife be rounded up and asked 
to appear to view Leland’s picture. 
These girls came to headquarters quick- 
ly, and looked at the photograph, All 
immediately identified Morris Leland 
as the man who had attacked them. The 
counterman who had argued thunder 
eggs and fossils with The Knife was 
also requested to view the mug shot, He 
identified Leland as the man who had 
had a fossil. The most important wit- 
ness, the man who had seen The Knife 
with Thelma near her home, was called 


in to look at the picture. He agreed 


with the others: Morris Leland was 
the rapist. 

Wanted bulletins with Leland’s pic- 
ture and fingerprints were printed up 
swiftly and dispatched throughout the 
country, His pictures appeared in news- 
papers, labeled as wanted in connection 
with the mysterious disappearance of 
Thelma Taylor. 

On August 11th, shortly after one- 
thirty a.m., Sergeant Vernon Nicholson 
was driving his prowl car along North 
Michigan Street. The operator at head- 
quarters came over the radio with the 
report of a stolen car. As the numbers 
were being read over the air, Nicholson 
was reading those same numbers—on 
the plates of the car driving directly 
in front of him! 

“Give me those again!” he barked 

over the two-way to the operator. They 
were repeated. There was no mistake. 
Amazing as it seemed, the car ahead of 
Nicholson’s patrol car was the stolen 
auto. : 
The sergeant turned on his flashing 
red light, and siren, and jammed his 
foot down on the accelerator. Expertly, 
he forced the stolen vehicle over to the 
curb. He got out, snapped cuffs on the 
driver, and hustled him back to head- 
quarters. 


ETECTIVES Noel Eck and Serg- 
eant Dan Mitola were on desk 
duty when Nicholson turned his pris- 
oner over to the Detective Division. 
They were about to book him for auto 
theft, when the car thief surprised them. 
“T guess you want to know about 
Thelma Taylor,” he said. “My name is 
Morris Leland.” 

After the intensity of the search, the 
ease with which the suspect was found 
and his immediate admission that he 
was the man in the case, was stunning. 

Eck called Chief Browne and the 
other sleuths working on the case. All 
rushed at Once to headquarters. Browne 
questioned Leland, who told the follow- 
ing story. 

“I had picked up this new Buick 
and was cruising around when I saw 
the girl. I: pulled over to the curb and 


asked her if she wanted a ride. She. 
refused, so I parked and got out. I 
walked alongside of ‘her, but she 
wouldn’t talk to me. I pretended to be 
whittling on a stick. I used that gag 
in all the other jobs I pulled. 

“Some guy passed us and then we 
were all alone on the street. I shoved 
the knife in her back and told her if 
she screamed, I’d let her have it to 
the hilt. I walked her on down the 
street, then turned, and took her down 
to the river to a jungle camp. I didn’t 
kill her right away. She was such a 
nice, sweet kid, I didn’t want to kill 
her at all. But she kept saying she was 
going to tell on me. I held her prisoner 
there all day Friday. I couldn’t even 
leave her to go get something to eat 
because I knew she would run away 
and tell on me. I found some rope and 
tied her arm to mine Friday night. By 
morning, Saturday, I was awfully 
hungry. I didn’t know what to do with 
her. I couldn’t leave her. I didn’t feel 
like stabbing her because she was so 
nice and just sat there looking at me. 

“Then a train passed, and she started 
screaming for help, and I knew I 
couldn’t put it off any longer. So I 
picked up an old iron bar and slugged 
her over the head. When she was out, 
I didn’t mind stabbing her. I cut her up 
with my knife until I knew she was 
dead. Then I jleft the place and went 
out and got something to eat. I sure 
was hungry by that time. I saw in the 
paper where you guys were looking for 
me, so I picked up this other car. I was 
going to head east, only I didn’t get 
very far. I’ll show you where I left 
her body.” 

Leland led the detectives to a wooded 
strip near the Williamette River. Thel- 
ma Taylor’s nude and ravished body 
was hidden in the underbrush. 

The confessed killer claimed he 
threw the iron bar into the river. A 
harbor patrol boat equipped with an. 
electromagnet was called and went back 
and forth in the river water until it 
pulled up the murder weapon. 

While being held on a charge of 
first-degree murder, Morris Leland 
made a complete confession to all the 
atrocious attack cases in the fat file 
which were. charged to The Knife. He 
had used the same technique on all 
the girls, forcing them to submit with 
his knife, but only in the case of 
Thelma Taylor had he kept his victim 
captive for two days. His explanation 
that she “would tell on me” seemed 
ridiculous in the light of all the other 
victims who had already reported The 
Knife tothe police. Exactly what weird 
motive prompted Morris Leland to keep 
the lovely teen-ager prisoner, when 
he had fied from his past victims, will 
never be known. Yet he had unhesitat- 
ingly slain the “nice, sweet kid.” 

On November 14th, 1949, a jury 
found him guilty of first-degree murder 
and he was condemned to die in the 
lethal gas chamber at Salem, Oregon. 
Despite pleas to higher courts, this 
execution, though delayed for years, 
was finally carried out on January 9th, 
1953. * 
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HOLLYWOOD MURDER OF STARLET 
(Continued from page 13) 


either Karyn or someone else had: un- 
locked it and left it that way. None 
of the neighbors could give any further 
information. 

The young brunette starlet had had 
only one romantic interest of late, but 
that had recently been broken off, the 
investigators were told. For some 
months she had been steadily dating 
TV actor Andrew Prine, the handsome 
27-year-old co-star of NBC’s highly 
popular~ Wide Country rodeo cowboy 
series in which Prine plays the younger 
brother of Earl Holliman. 


However, the investigators were in- 
formed, this romance had been broken 
off several weeks before, although Karyn 
was said to have still carried a torch 
for the tall, slender, handsome bache- 
lor. She had dated several other young 


men since that time, but no one steadily. - 


By the time this information was 
developed, it was late Saturday night, 
and further investigation was deferred 
until morning, pending the autopsy. 


When Dr. Harold Kade, county au- 
topsy surgeon, turned in his report Sun- 
day morning, the investigation really 
went into high gear. Dr. Kade’s post- 
mortem established beyond a doubt 
that Karyn Kupcinet had been mur- 
dered. She had died of strangulation. 
She had been choked so savagely that 
the left hyoid bone in her throat was 
broken. The strangler might have been 
left-handed. 


There were no other evident injuries. 
' Due to the state of initial decomposi- 
tion, it was impossible for the autopsy 
_ surgeon to determine whether or not 
the slim little brunette had been raped 
or otherwise molested sexually. It was 
also impossible to pinpoint the time of 
death—which might have been any- 
where from Wednesday night to Thurs- 
day afternoon. 


N RECEIPT of the coronet’s re- 

port, Detective Chief Floyd W. 
Rosenberg and Homicide Captain Al 
W. Etzel assigned additional men to the 
investigation, and soon the sheriff's 
homicide men were swarming all over 
West Hollywood. 


Andrew Prine was naturally eligible 
for questioning, and he had some rather 
startling information to divulge. Shaken 
by news of the tragedy, he said that 
since he had broken off with Karyn and 
had been dating other girls, the little 
brunette had been constantly calling 
him, trying to renew their romance. 
She had wanted Andy to marry her, 
but he was not yet ready for marriage, 
he said, and wasn’t sure she was the 
right girl for him. In fact, Karyn had 
employed some bizarre ruses to try to 
draw him back, Andy Prine told the 
detectives. 


Once, Prine said, Karyn had posed 
as a magazine writer and interviewed 
a number of his acquaintances, seeking 
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of it,” 


to ferret out his current love interests. 
On another occasion, when Prine re- 
turned to his Lookout Mountain home 
with a girl friend, he said, they had 
found Karyn hiding in a closet. In fact, 
the actor had glimpsed her in the dark 
and called the police to report a prowler, 
before he recognized Karyn. 

On the previous Wednesday night, 
Prine told the highly interested officers, 
he had been preparing to go out for a 
dinner date with beautiful young Ger- 
man-born actress Anna Capri, when 
Karyn had phoned him about 6 p.m., 
evidently just before’ going to dinner 
at the Goddards’. 

“Someone has abandoned a baby on 
my doorstep!” Prine quoted Karyn as 
telling him. He advised her to call the 
police, and terminated the conversation. 
Later that Wednesday night, about mid- 
night, when he returned home, Andy 
had called Karyn and asked her about 
the baby. “The police have taken care 
he said she told him. A check 


by the sheriff did not show that Miss 
Kupcinet had made any such report 
to the authorities. Apparently the call 
had been a ruse to get Prine to break 
off his date with Miss Capri. 

On the more sinister side, Prine told 
Lieutenant Walsh and the other in- 
vestigators, some months previously a 
series of threatening notes had been left 
at the doors of his and Karyn’s apart- 
ments. The notes, which consisted of 
pasted-up cut-out printed letters, were 
not coherent threats but a series of 
general warnings such as “You're going 
to die.” One note threatened Prine with 
a civil suit unless he met some vague, 
undisclosed demand. 

It was partly on account of these 
persistent, disturbing notes, Andy Prine 
said, that he and Karyn Kupcinet had 
moved to new apartments several 
months before, and tried to keep their 
addresses secret. After they moved, the 
notes ceased. 

Prine turned over several of the 
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bizarre notes to the investigators. One, 
composed of pasted-up type of various 
sizes, read: “You may die without no- 
body. Winner of loneliness wants death 
—until someone special cares.” 

The young actor told the homicide 
men that neither he nor Karyn had had 
any idea who was responsible for the 
weird, annoying notes. The notes were 
turned over to the sheriff's crime lab 
for examination. Detectives sought any- 
one who might have had a grudge 
against the couple. 

A number of other friends of the slain 
starlet were questioned, both young men 
and girls. Although there was no reason 
to suspect the straightforward stories 
told by those the detectives interviewed, 
their stories and alibis were thoroughly 
checked out—including those of Rubin, 
Hathaway, Prine and Miss Capri. Prine, 
Rubin, Hathaway and a numbér of 
others who were interviewed readily 
submitted to lie detector tests. The tests 
and full investigation developed nothing 
to point any slightest suspicion at any 
of them. It was indicated they were all 
telling the truth. 

Irv Kupcinet and his wife flew out 
from Chicago. They could offer nothing 
to shed any light on the slaying of their 
daughter. They examined her apartment 
and confirmed that none of her valuables 
—they particularly noted her expensive 
fur coat—appeared to be missing. 


HE TECHNICIANS had come up 
with a number of latent fingerprints 


BLONDE WAS PUT UP FOR AUCTION 
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ment of some kind.” 

The name ~P. Kucher” was given to 
the press, radio, and television, with a 
request that it be given publicity. The 
mysterious case of the nude blonde in 
the sealed tin box had already hit the 
Sunday papers with sensational head- 
lines, Newscasts were keeping the public 
informed of new developments, The 
newspapers and newscasts referred to 
the gruesome puzzle as the most bizarre 
case in recent Pittsburgh crime annals. 

Having taken care of the publicity 
angle, the detectives again consulted the 
missing persons file. Again without posi- 
tive results, The name “P. Kucher” was 
not listed. The name and the woman’s 
description were flashed to surrounding 
jurisdictions. 


f tos Sunday morning, the Cleveland 


police called to say that “J. J. 
O’Neil” was unknown at the address 


_ given. Also,- the name was not in their 


criminal files. 

The lab men were still working on 
the clothing. 

Its poor condition made the going 
slow. At last, on the remains of the 


~~ dress, they found a marking 


found in the death apartment. Most 
of them proved to be those of the 
slain actress or known friends who had 
been interviewed. There were three or 
four unidentified prints, but nothing to 
indicate that they were those of the 
killer. 

The crime lab shortly came up with 
information that blew the one promis- 
ing angle of the investigation sky-high. 
One of Karyn’s own fingerprints was 
found on the underside of the Scotch 
tape used to affix the cut-out letters of 
one of the anonymous notes. Apparently 
the brunette starlet had composed the 
notes herself! Andy Prine had no idea 
why she had done so; he could only 
suggest that she had foreseen that she 
was losing him, and had chosen this 
weird means of trying to hang onto him. 

A dozen more friends and associates 
were interviewed, including a former 
boy friend of Karyn’s who lived in 
Northern California. Nothing came of 
these angles. 

Captain Etzel and Lieutenant Walsh 
compared notes with the Homicide 
Division of the Los Angeles Police De- 
partment on two recent unsolved mur- 
ders in city territory in the same general 
West Hollywood area, These were the 
shootings on November 19, 1963, of 
William H. “Big Bill” Door, Hollywood 
pornography purveyor, and his mistress, 
Ellen Criss, in their home on Fountain 
Avenue; and the strangling of Mrs. 
Thoria Marie Rose, 43, in her apart- 
ment on North Detroit Street on Octo- 


which confirmed their belief that the 
clothing had been issued to an inmate 
of an institution. They were able to 
identify the marking as that of the 
Woodville State Hospital for alcoholism. 

Schmude and Hamel were elated. 
Surely, it seemed reasonable that the 
blonde had been a patient at the hos- 
pital. If so, the woman’s name and case 
history must be on file there. 

That Sunday afternoon, Schmude 
went personally to the institution. He 
went through the records with the 
custodian of the files. Starting with 
1957, he went back through the years. 
To his chagrin, they could not find 
the name “P. Kucher”. 

He went back to headquarters, not 
happy with the results of his quest. 
Hamel, however, had news that in- 
stantly perked him up. 

The fingerprint technicians had print- 
ed the men who had opened the box. 
The counterparts of these prints having 
been eliminated, the experts found a 
number of prints on the metal con- 
tainers which still remained. These 
were obviously of ancient vintage. The 
experts worked hard over them, using 
every scientific process known to them 
to bring out the whorls and ridges, They 
had been unusually successful. 

“We checked the files,’ Hamel said 
excitedly. “And what do you know 
—the prints actually belong to a guy 


»,_ 


ber 3rd. But nothing could be developed 
to link the cases. 

As the sheriff's investigation sim- 
mered down to patient rechecking and 
sifting of all the information in hand, 
Irv Kupcinet announced the posting of 
$5000 reward for information leading 
to Karyn’s killer. 

No further clues turned up. Every 
angle was checked out. From time to 
time, in the ensuing months, various 
tips and leads have made the investiga- 
tion hot again, but they have come to 
nothing. Dozens of men arrested for 
other murders and sex crimes have . 
been, quizzed and investigated, to no 
avail. 

In the absence of any positive clue 
in any direction, one theory is as good 
as another, The question remains open 
and unanswered whether the young 
starlet was strangled by someone she 
knew, or by a casual prowler bent on 
sex. The absence of forcible entry, and 
the fact that nothing is known to have 
been stolen would seem to argue against 
a prowler: on the other hand, all of 
Karyn’s known friends and acquaint- 
ances, of both sexes, have been thor- 
oughly checked out over the months, 
and there has been no circumstance to 
point suspicion at any one of them. 

The $5,000 reward offer expired last 
August. And there the slaying of lovely 
Karyn Kupcinet stands today, more 
than a year later. But it still holds top 
priority in Sheriff Pitchess’s open homi- 
cide files. * 


named O’Neil. John J. O'Neil.” 

“You mean we have a make on the 
guy?” Schmude demanded. 

The sergeant nodded. “On April 16th, 
1957, he was convicted of sticking up ~ 
a Northside candy store. He was given 
11 to 22 months in the County Work- 
house and served eight of them. As a 
result of the same rap he got a suspended 
oer for violation of the Firearms 

et?’ 

Schmude reflected. “The body was 
put in storage on March 25th, 1957. 
Three weeks later, he was sent to the 
workhouse. That fits. In December, he 
got out of the can. In March of 1958, 
three months later, he went to the ware- 
house and paid five dollars more. That 
fits. What gets me is why the guy used 
his own name in storing the box?” 

Hamel shrugged. “Who can say what 
goes on in the brain of a killer? Maybe 
we'll find out when we pick him up.” 

His criminal file revealed that O’Neil 
now 42, had lived in a rooming house 
on Stratford Avenue, in the East Liberty 
section, not far from the warehouse on 
St. Clair Street. Hoping that their quarry 
still made his home there, the two 
officers drove to the address. 

John J. O’Neil, according to the land- 
lord, no longer lived in the house. He 
had not lived there since 1957. Pre- 
sumably he had never gone back after 
his release from the workhouse. 
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The landlord was not able to tell the 
officers much about O’Neil. He recalled 
that his former lodger had been an 
itinerant photographer, going from door 
to door, soliciting customers for por- 
traits. He had paid his rent promptly 
and always seemed to have plenty of 
ready cash. He apparently was a bach- 
elor, and had often brought women 
guests to his apartment. 

Few of the other tenants had lived 
in the house during O’Neil’s time. 
Those few knew little about him, -They 
remembered him as a man who liked 
the girls and liked a drink. They had 
no idea of his present whereabouts. 

An alarm went out for the arrest of 
John J. O’Neil. The police made prep- 
arations to circularize his mugshot and 
description. The picture in the files 
showed him as a balding, round faced 
man, with regular undistinguished fea- 
tures. 

On the chance that he had been in 
trouble with the law since 1957, and 
that a more recent dossier might pro- 
vide a lead to his whereabouts, a set 
of his prints was rushed to the central 
records office of the FBI in Washington. 


ith a full set of the suspect’s prints 

to work with, the G-men in Wash- 

ington were able to process them swiftly. 

They wired back to Pittsburgh what 

their files showed. It was the lead Hamel 
and Schmude hoped for. 

The FBI records showed that John J. 


O’Neil had been arrested in Louisville, 
Kentucky, on August 13th, 1962, for 
pointing a gun at a Louisville woman. 
That was the last information the FBI 
had on the case. 

Hamel at once obtained a warrant 
charging O’Neil with being a fugitive to 
avoid arrest on a murder charge, and 
telephoned the police in Louisville. He 
spoke with Lieutenant Charles Young, 
in charge of Homicide. 

Young promised to use all the facil- 
ities of his department to locate 
O’Neil, if he was still in the area. 

It developed that O’Neil no longer 


. lived at the address he had given at 


the time of his arrest in August, More- 
over, the charge of pointing a gun had 
been dropped by the woman who had 
brought it. It had been filed away, but 
the police had sent O’Neil’s prints to 
Washington anyway. 

Aided by Detective Roy Myers, 
Young went through, the motor vehicle 
registration records, It turned out that 
O’Neil had recently purchased an auto- 
mobile. The records gave his address as 
1430 Central Avenue. 

.Myers and three other detectives 
went to the address and-found it to 
be a rooming house. They also found 
that O’Neil only used the house for a 
mailing address. 

Staking out the place, the detectives 
waited for four hours. Then, shortly 
before noon, a well dressed stocky man 
with a moon face and balding brow 


came briskly down the street and 
turned into the rooming house. He 
picked up a batch of mail addressed to 
John J. O’Neil, and briskly began leav- 
ing. 

At the door the four detectives took 
him into custody. He was taken to head- 
quarters and questioned by Detective 
Chief P. M. Fry and Lieutenant Young. 

O’Neil, who readily admitted his 
identity, had little else to say, He de- 
scribed himself as a commercial photo- 
grapher for a Chicago company and 
that he was in charge of a crew which 
specialized in door-to-door picture solic- 
itation. He was not backward in inform- 
ing the officers that he earned about 
$275 a week. He said that he was a 
native of Pittsburgh, that he moved to 
Cleveland in 1950, but that he had made 
frequent trips to Pittsburgh after his 
removal. 

He spoke vaguely of a girl he referred 
to only as “Pearl” whom he had dated 
on one such trip. Was Pearl “P. Kuch- 
er”, the presumed name of the blonde 
in the Morgue? 

At this point in the questioning, he 
said he wanted time to “think it over”, 
and relapsed into silence. 

News of the arrest was flashed to Pitts- 
burgh, On Tuesday, Sergeant Hamel, 
Detective Schmude, and Assistant Dis- 
trict Attorney Samuel Strauss flew to 
Louisville, arriving in the Kentucky city 
late in the afternoon. 
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ensued. On Wednesday, 
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Prosecutor 
Strauss told the press that John J. 
O’Neil had confessed, that he had re- 
fused to put his statement in writing, 
but that it had been recorded on tape. 

According to the authorities, the 
prisoner identified the dead blonde as 
a Mrs. Pearl Kercher who had lived 
with him for a short period at the 
Stratford Avenue address. 

“J met her in a bar on New Year’s 
Eve,” he is reported to have said to 
the officials, “But don’t say that. It 
doesn’t sound nice.” 

According to the story revealed by 
the police, O’Neil and the woman quar- 
reled after they had been drinking. 

He fixed the day of the murder as 
about April 12th, 1954! This was three 
years before he stored the body in the 
warehouse! 

He was able to improvise the metal 
boxes because at the time he operated 
a small repair shop on Broad Street. 


LADY AND SOLDIER OF FORTUNE 
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outstretched left hand. She was rushed 
to the hospital and even as she was 
under anesthetics in an emergency op- 
eration, Donny was out with his dance- 
hall girl. However, he did drop around 
later to inquire after his mother. 

Mrs. Milner, as Donny’s mother 
called herself after separating from her 
husband, lived for two weeks. She had 
several periods of lucid consciousness 
and told her doctors and nurses that she 
had not tried to take her own life. On 
one occasion she asked, “Didn’t Donny 
do it? He’s such a naughty boy.” 


INE months later, the errant son’s 

forgeries came to light and accu- 
sations were leveled at the youth. Donny 
was brought to trial for the murder of 
his mother and the ensuing court case 
is still remembered as one of the most 
notable in British history. 

Though the prosecution had a wealth 
of circumstantial evidence and were 
able to demonstrate ample motive, the 
defense scored heavily on the failure of 
the police to take a death bed deposi- 
tion from the dying mother, although 
there had been ample time. The jury 
returned a verdict of “Not Proven” and 
Donny was set free. 

A second charge of forgery was 
brought against the boy. He was found 
guilty and sent to prison for a year. 
Released at 19, Donny met 17-year-old 
Isobel Veronica Bonar and eloped with 
her. The youth, whose life had already 
been crammed with unusual activity, 
adopted the name Chesney to avoid the 
publicity that his past was sure to dredge 
up. 

Vera Chesney embarked with her 
young romantic husband on a life of 
adventure that was to rival anything to 
be found between the covers of a cheap 
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One of his many trades included that 


of a sheet metal worker. 

What happened to the box in the 
interval between the time in 1954 when 
he stuffed and sealed his dead sweet- 
heart’s corpse in it and March of 1957 
when he brought it to the warehouse 
John O’Neil refused to say. 

He remained ‘reticent on this point, 
and the officers speculated, macabre 
though the thought was, that he had 
actually kept the gruesome package in 
his room. 

On Wednesday night, October 31st, 
the prisoner was flown back to Pitts- 
burgh, after waiving extradition. On 
the way back, a reporter asked him if 
what he had done bothered him. 

He replied, “Everyone has a con- 
science . . . It was a problem.” 

With the arrest of John J. O’Neil and 
the identification of the dead woman, 
the police learned more of the back- 
ground of Pearl Kercher. A native of 


novel. She stood trial with him when 
he was accused of fraud for buying 
jewelry with worthless checks. On the 
other hand, she graced the deck of his 
expensive yacht when he came into 
family money at the age of 21.In the 
early 1930s, the couple sailed off into 
the Mediterranean, with Lady Mary 
aboard as cook, and here began Ches- 
ney’s career as a smuggler. 

The young adventurer found world 
events much to his liking for his gun- 
running enterprises. The insurrectionist 
tribes in North Africa fired on the 
French Legionnaires with guns brought 
in by Chesney. Both sides in the Span- 
ish Civil War sent emissaries ham- 
mering on Donny’s door for much 
needed arms. In addition, Chesney 
smuggled narcotics, Swiss watches or 
anything else on which he could turn a 
profit. 

The Chesneys were a familiar sight 
among the International Set wintering 
on the Riviera. Ronald Chesney’s full 
black beard, gold earrings and booming 
laugh were instantly recognizable among 
the habitues of cafes and clubs from 
Alexandria to Algiers. For eight years 
the couple rode a high wave of adven- 
ture that took them in and out of every 
notorious port and exotic cafe in the 
Mediterranean area. 

Then came the war. Chesney served 
with distinction as a lieutenant-com- 
mander in the navy. He stubbornly re- 
fused to leave his ship when it was 
shelled and sunk off Tobruk as Rommel 
completed his lightning sweep east to- 
ward Alexandria. Captured, Chesney 
spent the remainder of the war in Ital- 
ian and German, prison camps. 

The war was barely over when the 
roguish giant was in trouble again. He 
was sent to a naval base near Hamburg 
in Germany for processing and there he 
stole the personal limousine of the Ger- 
man Grand Admiral Doenitz — last 
Fuehrer of the Third Reich—taking it 
for a joy ride to Paris where he was 
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McKees Rocks, she had been thrice 
married and twice divorced. She was 
separated from her third husband. In 
1953, she was a patient for four months 
at Woodville State Hospital. Just a year 
before the discovery of her body she 
was legally declared dead in an action 
involving a life insurance policy. 

At the warehouse on Jane Street, the 
planned auction sale took place as 
scheduled on October 30th. The man- 
agement and staff were understandably 
nervous as package after package were 
sold under the hammer. But nothing 
went wrong. No bodies turned up. One 
employee said with a sigh of relief, 
“There were no surprises.” 

On January 25, 1963, John J. O’Neil 
pleaded guilty to 2nd degree murder » 
and was sentenced to serve 7 to 15 
years in jail. 


Editor’s Note: The name Mike Bren- 
don is fictitious. 


finally caught and arrested. 

The war years had not been wasted 
for Chesney. A civilian again, he put to 
use the intimate knowledge of the coasts 
and ports of Europe he had gained in 
the navy, landing secret agents behind 
enemy lines. His smuggling enterprises 
were soon going full blast, operating in 
an area that covered England, the Con- 
tinent, North Africa and the Near East. 

Chesney had established office fronts 
in Tangiers and Dueren—a small town, 
halfway between Cologne and Aachen. 
Aachen, lying right on the border be- 
tween Germany and Belgium, was 
known as “The smugglers’ cove of Eur- 
ope.” Chesney visited England only in- 
frequently after spending two prison 
terms there for black marketeering and 
smuggling. Vera had visited him during 
the prison stays and upon Ronald’s re- 
lease, had sheltered him in her mother’s 
old folks’ home .Whenever the adven- 
turer was in England he visited Vera, 
but the two had not lived together for 
some time. 

“Quite a record,” Superintendent 
Daws said after reading the dossier. 
“But what do you think of him as a 
suspect?” } 

“He could well be our man,” Barrett 
replied. “For one thing, Vera’s drinking 
and infidelity might be a motive.” 

There were further items in the re- 
ports the Yard investigators had gath- 
ered that pointed the finger of suspicion 
at the bulky buccaneer. Some years be- 
fore, Chesney and Vera had taken out 
a life insurance policy in the amount of 
$10,000, payable to either survivor. The 
Yard men had learned that since Ches- | 
ney’s release from prison he had been 
hard pressed for money. It was quite 
conceivable that Chesney could have 
slain his wife to collect the $10,000. 


hee was only one flaw in the 
arguments for the adventurer’s guilt 
—he had a seemingly air-tight ‘alibi. On 
the night of February 4th, 6 days be- 
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fore the murder, Chesney had left Eng- 
land from Harwich en route to Holland 
_and then, apparently, to Dueren. 

The police learned that there was an- 
other attraction for Chesney in Dueren 
besides his office headquarters. That 
was, or rather, she was, tall, blonde, 
beautiful Ursula Albrecht, a former 
barmaid of a club in Cologne. Chesney 
had taken the voluptuous blonde out 
of the club and set her up as his mis- 
tress. She traveled with him, even to 
England where Chesney arranged to 
have her meet Vera. The police learned 
that the rip-roaring soldier of fortune 
‘had promised to marry Ursula as soon 
as he could obtain a divorce from Vera. 
But the wife was holding out for $2,500 
to divorce him. 

“Another possible motive for Ches- 
ney,” Barrett commented. 

This theory was soon dropped. Check- 
ing back, police learned that back in 
1947, while stationed in Germany after 
‘the war, Chesney had met, fallen in 
love with and married bigamously, a 
girl named Winifred Mann—a lovely, 
brunette East Berlin girl fleeing from 
the Russians. Chesney had taken Wini- 
fred to Algiers where he married her. 
In the past couple of years the two had 
drifted apart and finally Chesney had 
been smitten by Ursula. 

“If having a wife back in °47 didn’t 
bother Chesnéy,” Barrett said, “it 
wouldn’t bother him now.” 

“Yes,” Daws offered, “unless we can 
crack that alibi of Chesney’s, we'll just 
have to forget about him. And he’s our 
only suspect.” 

“Chesney claims he left England on 
the sixth,” Barrett summed up. “As far 
as we know he’s still in Dueren. We 
have to find out if he returned to Eng- 
land to be here on the night of Febru- 
ary tenth.” 

Daws and Detective Sergeant Fred 
Chadburn, a German-speaking special 
officer of Scotland Yard, left for Due- 
ren immediately. Chesney was not there 
when the officers arrived on Monday, 
but Daws and Chadburn had little diffi- 
culty locating Ursula Albrecht. She was 
very cooperative and answered all ques- 
tions candidly. 

Asked where Chesney was, she told 
the officers that he had left on the noon 
train for Aachen and then England. 
They had, she said, only learned of 
Vera’s murder that morning through 
the papers. Chesney had tried to phone 
his lawyer in England, Miss Albrecht 
said, but was unable to reach him. He 
had then decided that he should return 
to England immediately to clear himself 
of any suspicion in his wife’s death. 

“Where was Chesney on the night of 
the tenth?” Daws asked. 

“He was in Amsterdam all last week,” 
Ursula replied. “I was with him.” 

Miss Albrecht supplied the name of 
the hotel where she and Chesney had 
stayed in Amsterdam. A call to the 
small hostelry confirmed that Chesney 
and the girl had been registered there 
from February 6th to the 12th, at which 
time he had checked out and had en- 
tered Germany. Chesney and his mis- 
tress had spent the workend of the 
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13th-14th in a small hotel just over the 
Dutch frontier in Germany. 

Daws reported all this to Superintend- 
ent Barrett at the Yard. It was decided 
that Daws and Chadburn should go to 
Amsterdam and check at the hotel in 
person to make absolutely certain that 
Chesney was innocent. 

At the Amsterdam hotel, the CID 
man and the sergeant checked the hotel 
register. Chesney had taken a double 
room registering in the name of John 
Donald Milner, a name he used on one 
of his many passports. Miss Albrecht 
had joined him on the 7th, remaining 
until the 9th, at which time she left and 
returned to Dueren. 

Questioning hotel employees, Daws 
learned something odd about the ad- 
venturer’s stay. On Wednesday morn- 
ing, February 10th, a chambermaid had 
seen Chesney leaving the hotel carrying 
a small bag. The maid noted that he had 
shaved off his beard, leaving only a 
pencil-line moustache. The employee 
reported Chesney’s departure to the por- 
ter, who became quite angry bec use he 
feared that the bulky Englishm\ .. had 
skipped without paying his bill. To make 
sure, the porter had let himself into 
Chesney’s room with a passkey, and 
had been reassured to find all the oc- 
cupant’s luggage and about $28 still in 
the room. 

On Thursday morning, February 
11th, the maid reported after cleaning 
Chesney’s room, that the bed had not 
been slept in the previous night. A 4 
P.M. on Thursday, an hour and a half 
after the double murder in Ealing came 
to police attention, Chesney had re- 
turned to the hotel in Amsterdam. 

“He seemed rather nervous then,” the 
manager recalled. 

Chesney had put in a call for 5:30 
A.M. the next morning, but was down- 
stairs, already packed and ready to 
check out, 15 minutes before that time. 
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Mulling it over back in London, Bar- 
rett decided that Chesney could have 
reached England by any of several 
means in time to kill his wife and 
mother-in-law on the night of the tenth, 


‘and he could have returned to Holland 


by four the following afternoon. How- 
ever, authorities at the Hook of Hol- 
land, the point of departure for ships 
leaving The Netherlands, were positive 
that Chesney, with or Without beard, 
did not leave on the tenth. Since all of 
Holland’s airports had been closed in 
by heavy fog all of the tenth and elev- 
enth, the possibility that Chesney had 
flown to England was eliminated. 

Moreover, had Chesney left Holland 
by any legitimate means, he would 
have had to present one of his many 
passports. Frontier stations and check- 
points all along the border reported that 
Chesney had not passed through. Daws 
and Barrett decided that the adventurer 
had used one of his smuggling connec- 
tions to gain illegal and unobserved 
entry into England. 

Bulletins went out all over England 
and the Continent for authorities to 
pick up Chesney for questioning as soon 
as he put in an appearance. In the 
meantime, news of the sensational mur- 


| ders hit the streets and all England hung 


in breathless anticipation waiting for 
Chesney to return to England to try to 
clear himself. Daws and Chadburn re- 
turned to Dueren to try and pick up the 
elusive buccaneer’s trail from there. 


HEN, suddenly, the case broke wide 

open. A few hours before Daws and 
Chadburn arrived in Dueren for the 
second time, a postal employee, on a 
morning hike through the woods of 
Stadt Park on the outskirts of Cologne, 
some thirty miles from Dueren, came 
upon the body of a bulky, well dressed 
man. Passports found in the dead man’s 
pocket identified him as John Donald 
Milner, or Ronald Chesney. 

The body was lying face up on the 
grass, a .45 pistol still gripped in the 
right hand. Chesney had apparently 
shot himself in the mouth. A farewell 
note, addressed to Ursula Albrecht, 
written in bad German, was found on 


the body. On another sheet of paper, 
Chesney had scrawled a three-line will, 
leaving his entire estate to Ursula. The 
suicide note read: “I am innocent, but 
I have no chance of proving it. When 
you read this I will be dead. All my 
baggage is in the station at Cologne in 
the baggage room. Pick it up. Here is 
the claim check.” 

Daws and Chadburn got there as 
quickly as they could and recovered the 
baggage. In one suitcase they found a 
bloody towel, a blood-spattered suit and 
a gore-smeared pair of shoes. Lab tests 


‘of the blood on these items showed the 


blood to be of the same group as that 
of Mrs. Menzies. Taken to the morgue, 
Chesney’s body was carefully examined 
and his face was found to be badly 
scratched. Scrapings were taken from 
under Mrs. Menzies’ nails and found 
to contain bits of human flesh which 
closely matched that of Ronald Chesney. 

Barrett and Daws were convinced 
that on the night of February 10th, 
1954, Ronald Chesney had somehow 
slipped into England and killed his wife 
Vera, probably to collect the $10,000 
insurance money. When his mother-in- 
law caught him in the act, he had to 
kill her too. Although he could not then 
lay claim to the insurance money, Ches- 
ney felt that he had established a good 
alibi and could still get away with mur- 
der. 

With the police hot on his trail, the 
international adventurer realized that at 
the very least he would be subjected to 
long hours of questioning and possible - 
incarceration or death. After the ordeal 
he had gone through after his mother’s 
death in 1926, Chesney just could not 
face what he knew was coming. 

His body lay unclaimed in the mortu- 
ary for two days. Then out of the past, 
Winifred Mann appeared to claim the 
body and give it decent burial. At the 
burial. Winifred threw a single carna- 
tion into the grave and then turned as 
the first shovelful of dirt was thrown 
in. “Oh, how I loved that man,” she 
said sadly, as she walked away. 


Editor's Note: The names Winifred 
Mann and Ursula Albrecht are fictitious. 
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(Continued from page 37) 


“Tom Greer was the first one to notice 
she had disappeared. He called me at 
noon Monday and asked if she were 
coming into the cafe that day as she 
had not reported for work.” 

This was all Reinstra needed, and he, 
the police chief and the assistant dis- 
trict attorney headed for the All-State. 
There they found Thomas Greer, 
dressed in white, preparing food for 
several late diners. 

The three officers introduced them- 
selves and the chef accepted the formal- 


yay 


ity with no outward sign of concern. 
“I suppose you’re here about Delores 
Parkison?” he said calmly. “Has she 
been located?” His southern accent was 
unhurried and soft 

“No,” Reinstra said, “and we think 
you might be able to help us.” 

Greer shook his head and looked 
blank, “I just haven’t the slightest idea 
of her whereabouts,” he said. 

“When did you last see her?” Prose- 
cutor Gleiss asked. 

The cook paused to think. “When 
she left work Sunday,” he said. 

“Come off it,” Sheriff Reinstra snap- 
ped. “We know you picked her up in 
your car around 9:30 Monday morning 
out on Town Line Road. You were 
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spotted doing it by a reliable citizen.” 

Greer just stared at the officers. “I 
don’t know what you're talking about,” 
he said. 

“What time did you show up here 
on Monday?” Reinstra continued. 

“Usual time. Half past ten in the 
morning to get things going for lunch,” 
the chef said. “Maybe a little later, but 
not much.” 

“Finish what you’re doing,” Reinstra 
said. “We're taking you down to the 
city jail for a heart to heart chat.” 

Greer served the late diners, folded 
his apron and left the restaurant with 
the officers. At city hall he was ushered 


into the chief of police’s office and the- 


questioning was resumed. 

The resident who had reported see- 
ing a woman he thought was Mrs. Parki- 
son entering a black sedan driven by a 
man he believed was Thomas Greer 
was brought to the station. He was 
taken in to have a look at the cook, 
and later told the interrogators he still 
thought Greer was the man in the car 
on Town Line Road. 

Again the chef was confronted with 
this, but he continued to deny having 
seen Mrs. Parkison any time on Mon- 
day. After several hours the ex-G. I. 
was released after he was instructed 
to remain available for further ques- 
tioning at any time the police saw fit. 

The following day, November Ist, 
the dragnet for Mrs. Parkison pene- 
trated farther into the forest east of 
town, but no trace of the missing moth- 
er was found. By this time Game Ward- 
ens John Adamski, of Sparta, and Cal 
Clark, of Tomah, had been enlisted in 
the search. 

Also joining the drag was a Piper 
Cub plane, offered to the officers by 
the Tomah Flying Club. The tiny craft 
was piloted at tree-top level by Gordy 
Stelter. Flying with him was Tomah 
Patrolman William Showen. Warden 
Clark and Officer Showen were equip- 
ped with walkie-talkies and thus com- 
munications between the plane and the 
ground were maintained all during the 
criss-crossing of the deep Wisconsin 
woods. 

Tuesday afternoon Tom Greer was 
brought to headquarters for another 
session of questions and answers. He 
now appeared listless and his face was 
pale. After about an hour of interro- 
gation, he said quietly, “Okay, I did pick 
Mrs. Parkison up around 9:30 Monday 
morning out on Town Line Road.” 

“What did you do with her then?” 
Sheriff Reinstra queried. “Where’d you 
hide her body?” 

“There was no body,” the cook pro- 
tested. “She asked me to drive her to 
where County Trunk N and U. S. High- 
way 12 intersect southeast of town. 
That’s about five miles out.” 

“What did she want to do out there?” 
the sheriff persisted. 

“I don’t know,” Greer said, “I didn’t 
ask as I figured she maybe just wanted 
to walk in the woods.” 

“Did she ask you to return and pick 
her up?” asked Reinstra. 

“No, she didn’t,” the former service- 
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' how I stood.” He insisted Delores had 


man said. “That’s the truth and I’m 
willing to take one of those lie detector 
tests to prove it.” 

“Good enough,” Prosecutor Gleiss 
said. “We'll make provisions for one.” 

This time the suspect was detained at 
the city jail as Sheriff Reinstra tele- 
phoned the Wisconsin State Crime Lab- 
oratory in Madison, the state capital, 
and set up an appointment to use the 
polygraph the following morning. La- 
ter Greer was taken to the Monroe 
Couny Jail in Sparta by Reinstra. 

The next morning, with the ground 
and air search still going on, Sheriff 
Reinstra and Traffic Officer Dale Trow- 
bridge drove the young suspect to Madi- 
son. 

The evening before, a farm girl had 
told searchers Clark, Adamski and Oss 
that she remembered seeing a black 
sedan parked at the edge of a wood 
lot on a farm owned by Mrs. H. J. 
Jensen, Its trunk was open, she said, 
but no one was around. 


HIS information centered the search 

late Wednesday and all day Thurs- 
day in that region, which was near the 
intersection of County Trunk “N” and 
U. S. 12. Heavy timbering operations 
had recently been completed in the area 
and large piles of timber slash made the 
search laborious and slow. 

When Sheriff Reinstra left for Madi- 
son and the lie test he was armed with 
the information supplied by the farm 
girl. This he turned over to the techni- 
cians who conducted the lie detector 
examination on Greer. 

The polygraph test was completed 
early in the afternoon and Greer was 
taken back to the county jail at Sparta. 
The sheriff summoned Assistant Dis- 
trict Attorney Gleiss and the two again 
began questioning the cook. 

“You lied several times to the lie 
box,” Reinstra flatly told the suspect. 
“Your story is full of holes and we can 
prove it. Your car was seen standing 
vacant with trunk open near some 
woods southeast of town on Monday 
morning after you picked up Mrs. Par- 
kison. All right, fella, where were you? 
Burying her corpse?” 

“Oh, hell,” the prisoner said, “I killed 
her, all right.” He gave a big sigh of 
relief as if shedding some heavy bur- 
den. 

Greer then went on to say that he 
had been carrying on a love affair with 
the diminutive brunette. He claimed he 
had been trying to break it off for sev- 
eral weeks, but that ‘Mrs. Parkison kept 
“pestering and threatening” him. He 
said he had told his wife all about it, 
and whenever his employer called him 
at his home he would let his wife listen 
in on the conversation “so she’d know 


“pursued” him for months. 

“I wanted to quit my job and get 
out,” he said, “but I needed work to 
support my family and didn’t know 
where else I could find it.” 

Greer went on to say that he had a 
date to meet Mrs. Parkison on Town 
Line Road at 9:30 Monday morning. 
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She was there when he drove up. She 
got into the car and they went to the 
point near the Jensen farm, parked and 
walked into the timber. There they en- 
gaged in a heated argument, with De- 
lores adamantly refusing to break off 
their clandestine alliance. 

Greer claimed she then started walk- 
ing toward the car. He had a gun with 
him and in desperation he had shot her 
in the back. When she fell he clubbed 
her repeatedly with the butt of his gun. 
He then dragged her body 50 yards to 
a ravine and covered it with brush, 
dirt and leaves. From there he drove 
back to the restaurant and started on 
his day’s routine in the kitchen. 

On hearing Greer’s sensational con- 
fession, Prosecutor Gleiss obtained a 
first degree murder warrant. The slayer 


then led the officers to where he had 
hidden his paramour’s body, 75 yards 
off Town Line Road some four miles 
east of Tomah. 

When the corpse was uncovered, 
Greer let out one piercing scream, and 


fell into a deep silence. He was then 


returned to the county jail. 

Friday morning a report on Mrs. 
Parkison’s autopsy was handed down by 
Dr. Paul Dietz, a La Crosse, Wisconsin, 
pathologist, and County Coroner Dr. 
Jack Brown. The physicians said the 
bullet, entering the victim’s body in the 
left shoulder and emerging from the 
right arm, would have caused her death 
in a few minutes without the necessity 
of the pistol whipping. The slug from 
the gun, a .32 caliber, was found in 
Mrs. Parkison’s overcoat. 


On Friday morning, Greer reconstruct- 
ed the crime on the scene and also led 
the officers to a spot on State Highway 
131 south of Tomah where he had 
thrown away his victim’s purse. It was 
found with its contents undisturbed. 

Tried, Greer was found guilty of 

murder in the second degree and sen- 
tenced to twenty-five years in the 
Wisconsin State Prison, where he is 
presently serving his sentence. 
’ Whatever the truth in Greer’s state- 
ment of events leading up to the 
murder, the result is the same—the 
victim’s three children were left without 
a mother. 


Editor's Note: The name H. J. Jensen 
is fictitious. 


LOVER COULDN'T TAKE BRUSH-OFF 


(Continued from page 17) 


a few entries. He noted several dental 
appointments, and some with a hair- 
dresser. A dinner date with a girl named 
Mary, and—the last entry—5S:00 pP.M.— 
meet Billy. The date was September 
29th—the day before her disappearance! 
Who was this “Billy?” 

Kern turned to the address section. 
He found no one named Billy or Wil- 
liam, but he did find a Burton K. 
Wallace, of Galveston. This was very 
probably the “Burt” who had written 
the letters. He opened the packet, 
and scanned through the few short 
notes. They were mostly confirmations 
of engagements which had already ten- 
tatively been made, and covered a pe- 
riod of about four months. From them 
Kern received the impression of a man 
whose social schedule was quite full, 
but who tried to come to Houston to 
see Elnora every week or ten days. 
He decided the man would be worth 
investigating. 

Soon after returning to his office, 
Kern had a telephone call from a man 
who said he had a rooming house on 
W. Pierce St. He said he had been 
reading the stories of the murder in 
the papers, and of Kern’s appeal, and 
it had occurred to him that one of his 
roomers had acted a little suspiciously 
the preceding Monday. 

“J don’t know if it has any bearing 
on this case, or if he even knew this 
woman,” the man continued, “but last 
Monday morning, early, this fellow had 
some trouble with his car, and asked 
me to help him get it started. He acted 
kinda nervous and upset, like he was 
anxious to get going, and I noticed 
some stains on the upholstery which 
looked like blood.” : 

“What’s the man’s name, and where 
is he now?” Kern interrupted. 

“His name’s Riley McCaine, and 
that’s another funny thing,” the man 
answered. “I haven’t seen him around 
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here since then. That’s the morning 
after this Collins woman disappeared, 
isn’t it?” 

Kern answered in the affirmative, 
and informed the man that if he saw 
McCaine to call him, and meanwhile 
he’d send a man out to check. He 
made a note of the man’s name and 
address, and replaced the receiver. 

It was now late afternoon, and Kern 
wanted to interview the office force 
where Elnora worked before they left 
for the day. His next step, after dis- 
patching a man to check on the room- 
ing house and sending an officer to 
locate Wallace, was the finance com- 
pany, in the West Building. Several 
of the employees had, already left, but 
Elnora’s employer, and his secretary, 
were still in the office. The man could 
offer nothing of importance—he knew 
nothing about Elnora’s private life, 
nor did he know any of their friends. 
The secretary, however, had a little 
more information. 


ER name was Mary McCall, and 

she knew Elnora outside of office 
hours to the extent of eating lunch 
with her occasionally, and of having 
a few intermittent dates with her for 
dinner or a movie. She was an attrac- 
tive blonde, and was dressed in a neat 
blue business suit. 

“Who were Miss Collins’ gentleman 
friends?” Kern asked her. 

“Oh, I know she had some boy 
friends,” the girl answered, “but I 
think she really went for a fellow in 
Galveston. She saw him quite a lot.” 
She sighed. “Some girls get all the 
breaks, and still they’re not satisfied. 
Burt’s good-looking, has plenty of mon- 
ey, and treated her like a queen. It is 
too bad he’s married, though—but she 
didn’t have to take it so hard.” 

Kern’s eyes sharpened, and he was 
all interest. “Was this man named 
Burton K. Wallace?” he asked. 

“Yes, that’s the one. He lives in 
Galveston—works for a big insurance 
company. He sure showed Elnora a 
good time—always took her to the best 
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places—fed her steaks and champagne, 
and never forgot the flowers—usually 
orchids, too.” Mary McCall swung well- 
shod feet meditatively. “Elnora was: 
crazy about him—and for good reason, 
too. She couldn’t get over the fact that 
he was married—and didn’t intend to do 
anything about it, though. Poor kid!” 

“Did she go out with any others—or 
do you know of anyone else who was 
interested in her?” Kern asked. 

“Oh, she had a date now and then 
with other men. She wasn’t very en- 
thusiastic about them, though. One of 
the fellows here had a crush on her. 
She saw him several times outside of 
the office.” She suddenly sat up straight, 
and looked thoughtful. “Come to think 
of it, Billy left early today. He was all 
broken up when he heard they’d found 
Elnora.” 

“Billy? You mean someone works 
here named ‘Billy’?” Kern couldn’t keep 
the excitement out of his voice. 

“His names William Kordane. Every- 
one calls him Billy,” the girl answered. 
“He’s a nice young fellow, just out of 
the army. He was quite smitten by El- 
nora’s charms.” 

After getting Kordane’s address, 
Kern closed his notebook and preparea 
to leave. “Just one other question, Miss 
McCall. Did you ever hear of a man 
named Riley McCaine?” 

She looked thoughtful for a moment. 
“No, I’m afraid not.” 4 

It was almost dark when Kern left 
the building. He spotted a cafeteria, 
and went in for a quick supper, in 
anticipation of the busy evening which 
he had ahead of him. Over his coffee, 
he went through the notes which he 
had taken. 

He now had something definite to go 
on. Elnora Collins had been an attrac- 
tive single girl, undoubtedly popular 
with the opposite sex. It was very pos- 
sible that a rejected suitor, in the heat 
of anger and frustration, had killed 
her; then, had tried to cover his tracks 
and his crime by disposing of the body 
as he did. Or—the other angle loomed 
too large to be overlooked. She could 
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have been in love with Wallace, and 
he, being pushed into divorcing his 
wife so he could marry her, had de- 
cided the only solution was to dispose 
of her. 

Back at headquarters, the detective 
found out that Wallace had been locat- 
ed in Galveston, and was being detained 
for questioning. 

“Get me a squad car,” he said to 
the desk sergeant. “And hold every- 
thing until I get back. This may be our 
break!” 

It didn’t take Kern and the officer 
who was driving long to cover the fifty 
miles between Houston and Galveston. 
When he arrived at police headquarters, 
he found a very agitated man awaiting 
his arrival. 

Wallace was a large, good-looking 
man, probably in his late 30s, with a 
slight tinge of grey in his dark hair. 
He was well-dressed, and well-groomed, 
and looked exactly like the successful 
American businessman should look. He 
held a mildly aromatic cigar between 
well-manicured fingers, and paced rest- 
lessly across the room. 

The Galveston officers had gotten 
the preliminary information, and after 
glancing at their notes, Kern knew the 
man held an executive position with a 
local insurance firm, after working his 
way up from a salesman; that he lived 


in one of the better residential sections 


of the city, had been married six years 
to a young woman who knew the right 
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people; belonged to two of the city’s 
better men’s clubs, and played golf 
every Saturday. He didn’t look like the 
type who would brutally murder a beau- 
tiful woman, then dispose of her body 
in the manner in which Elnora Collins’ 
killer had done; but Kern had long 
since learned never to judge a man’s 
actions by his position in society and 
business. 

“Sit down, Wallace,” Kern said ami- 
ably, “I just want to ask you a few 
questions,” 

“This is an outrage,” Wallace sput- 
tered. “Holding me like a common crim- 


inal. I haven’t done anything, and I can, 


prove it.” 

“You'll have your chance to do that,” 
Kern answéred. “We're not accusing 
you of anything. A murder has been 
committed, and murder is a serious busi- 
ness. We have to question everyone who 
had any connection with the victim.” 
He paused. “You knew Elnora Collins, 
didn’t you?” 

“Yes, I knew her, in fact, I-I took 
her out a few times. But I didn’t kill 
her.” The man’s voice was defiant. 

“Did Miss Collins want you to di- 
vorce your wife and marry her?” the 
detective shot at him. 


ALLACE’S embarrassment show- 
ed Plainly. “I never told her any- 
thing like that,” he said. “I had no in- 
. we 


tention of anything of the sort. . 
were just good friends.” 
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“Where were you last Sunday night?” 
Kern asked, 

Wallace quickly regained his com- 
posure. “I was playing poker with three 
friends of mine,” he stated calmly. “I'll 
give you their names—you can verify 
that.” He relit his cigar, which had gone 
out during his contusion, and puffed 
slowly on it. “And now, I'd like to go. 
I have an important engagement, and 
unless you allow me to leave, I demand 
that you let me call my lawyer.” 

“We're not holding you, Wallace,” 
Kern reiterated. “As | said, this is just 
a routine questioning. You may go, 
after giving me your friends’ names 
and addresses. However, I must ask 
you not to leave town, without notify- 
ing the authorities.” 

Wallace lost no time in leaving, and 
Kern was not far behind him, after 
calling two of ‘the men with whom 
Wallace had played poker. The third 
was not in, and he asked the local men 
to continue checking, until they reached 
the man, and let him know. The other 
two confirmed Wallace’s statement that 
they had played poker together, all 
Sunday evening. 

“There’s something about that man’s 
alibi that doesn’t ring true,” Kern said 
to the officer with him, as they. walked 
to the car. “I can’t put my finger on it, 
but I don’t like it.” 

It was late when the two men return- 
ed to Houston, and Kern went straight 
home to catch a few hours of sleep. 
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Early the next morning, Kern locat- 
ed Elnora Collins’ friend, and, so far 
as he knew, the last person to see her 
alive—with the exception of her killer. 

She greeted Kern anxiously, and was 


obviously upset by the events of the 


past few days. She folded and unfolded 
well-kept hands, as she sat opposite the 
inspector. 

“Did Miss Collins say anything Sun- 
day when you saw her, which might 
indicate any trouble, or the fact that she 
might be meeting someone later that 
night?” Kern began. 

“No—as far as I knew, she was going 
straight home. She seemed a little 
moody and depressed, Sunday, but I 
thought maybe she was just having a 
spell of the blues. She didn’t say any- 
thing about any trouble.” 

“What did you do Sunday evening?” 

“Nothing much, We just visited, and 
had a bite to eat about seven-thirty. 
Elnora was tired, and had to go to work 
the next day, so she left a little before 
ten. I walked to the bus stop with her, 
and then came back home. She only 
had a few minutes to wait, and the last 
I saw of her, she was standing there, 
alone.” 

“Did she have any men friends— 
besides Wallace—whom she was seeing?” 
. The woman thought a moment. “No 
one serious. I think she went out now 
and then with fellows. In fact, she men- 
tioned just recently some man whom she 
had seen once or twice. She said he was 
‘crazy about her,’ but she didn’t care 
much for him. Said he was too moody 
and serious to be much fun.” 

Kern was making notes in his little 
black notebook. “Did she mention this 
man’s name?” 

“No, I don’t believe she ever men- 
tioned his name. She did say he was a 
salesman, though, and that he wore 
glasses. He also had an old Plymouth 
sedan. I remember about the car be- 
cause she remarked about how dilapi- 


~ dated it was.” 


“Do you know where he works?” 

“No. She didn’t say much about him. 
I don’t think she knew him very well. 
Elnora was never much for discussing 
her personal affairs.” 

Kern was leafing through his book. 
His eye caught the notation about the 
landlord’s call. “Did she ever mention 
_a man named Riley McCaine?” 


“No, I don’t believe I ever heard the . 


name before,” she answered. 

Kern closed his book, and _ rose. 
“Thanks for your help,” he said. “If 
you think of anything, no matter how 
small or insignificant it seems, please 
call me.” 

Back at headquarters, Kern found 
an interesting notation on his desk. Wil- 
liam Kordane, the man called “Billy,” 
had not reported for work that morning! 
Neither could he be found at the board- 
ing house where he lived. He punched a 
button on his desk, and immediately a 
policeman opened the door to his office. 

“Put out a pick-up order on this 
Kordane fellow, Sergeant,” he barked. 
“This looks very suspicious.” He stud- 
ied the, report on Kordane further. 
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Evidently the young man had not gone 
home at all the night before, as he had 
not been seen, his bed had not been 
slept in, and he had not appeared for 
breakfast. : 

Kern’s agile mind quickly digested 
the known facts. Here was a nice young 
man obviously interested in the glam- 
orous Miss Collins. . . . Perhaps Kor- 
dane had accidentally run into Elnora 
Collins Sunday night as she returned 
home, or maybe he was waiting for her 
at home! 


ERN paced the floor of his office. 

The more facts he uncovered, the 
more certain he was that this was the 
work of a rejected suitor, a spurned 
lover, or a man so deeply entangled 
with the lovely Miss Collins that he 
wished to extricate himself from the 
situation. 

Kordane owned a car—a light model, 
1940 coupe. He could have killed the 
girl, put her body in the rear of the 
car, and taken it to where it was found, 
then returned to town in time to report 
for work early Monday morning. 

On the other hand, Wallace could 
have driven to Houston on Sunday, 
waited for Elnora at her home, killed 
her, and taken her body to the outskirts 
of Beaumont for disposal, and returned 
to Galveston—if it weren’t for that too- 
perfect alibi! 

Kern jabbed his half-smoked cigar- 
ette into a well-filled ashtray in agitation, 
as his telephone rang. It was one of his 
deputies. Kordane’s car had been spot- 
ted in a downtown parking lot. 

It had been there all night, and Kor- 
dane had not been near it all day! The 
police were combing the taverns and 
hotels in the downtown district, as it 
looked like the young man had not left 
that area. 

In a very short time the police lo- 
cated Kordane in a small downtown 
bar. He was quite drunk and_dishev- 
eled, and the bartender told the officers 
that he had come in early in the morn- 
ing, and had been there ail day. Brought 
to headquarters he slumped into a chair, 
and covered his face with his hands. His 
suit was rumpled, his ‘tie hung loosely 
around his neck, his eyes were blood- 
shot, and he needed a shave. He showed 
every sign of having spent a very rugged 
night. 

“J suppose you know what this is all 
about,” Kern began. : 

Kordane nodded without looking up. 
“It’s about Elnora’s murder—isn’t it?” 

“That’s right. Your actions since yes- 
terday afternoon have put you in a 
bad light. I want to know just what 
you know about this whole affair.” 
Kern’s voice was stern, but his eyes 
held a'sympathetic gleam as he gazed 
at the sodden young man. 

“Honest, I didn’t do it—and I don’t 
know who did. I—I guess I was pretty 
crazy about Elnora—-although she never 


_gave me much of a tumble—and I just 


went all to pieces yesterday when I 
heard what had happened to her. I left 
work early, and got drunk. I didn’t go 
home last night—I slept a few hours 
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in the park. I started in again this morn- 
ing.” 4 

“Where were you last Sunday night?” 
Kern asked. _ 

Kordane straightened up, and he 
grew quiet. “I was home all Sunday 
and Sunday evening,’ he answered. 
“Several of the fellows there can prove 
it. I didn’t see Elnora at all Sunday, 
and I didn’t kill her.” His emotional 
outburst seemed to have subsided. 
“Really, sir—l feel terrible.” 

Kern was pretty well satisfied that 
Kordane was telling the truth, and after 
instructing the officer who was to escort 
him home to check on his alibi for Sun- 
day, he dismissed him. A hot bath, a 
shave and a good night’s sleep would fix 
him up, and tomorrow he should be 
back to normal. 

He picked up the ringing telephone, 
and his spine tingled as the operator 
said Galveston was calling. The call was 
from one of the men who had substan- 
tiated Wallace’s alibi. 

“I didn’t know Wallace was mixed 
up in a murder,” he began. “He asked 
us Monday to say we all played poker 
Sunday night if anyone wanted to know, 
and we thought he was just busy and 
didn’t want certain parties to know 
about it. You know how it is...” 

“Do you mean Wallace wasn’t with 
you Sunday night?” Kern shouted into 
the phone. 

“That’s what I’m saying,” the man 
answered. “I got to thinking, so did the 
other fellows, and we decided if he had 
done something like this, the authorities 
should know. As I told you, we didn’t 
know what it was about when we told 
him we'd alibi for him.” 

Kern was jubilant when he finished 
the conversation. At last—a real break! 
He put in a call to Galveston, requesting 
the immediate arrest of Wallace on sus- 
picion of murder. 

About the time Kern was calling Gal- 
veston, a farmer near Woodlawn, Louis- 
iana, a small town eighteen miles east 
of Lake Charles, was making an inter- 
esting discovery. He had noticed a Ply- 
mouth sedan parked near his land all 
week—and had finally decided to inves- 
tigate. After looking it over, he decided 
the car had definitely been abandoned, 
and notified the local sheriff. The car 
bore a Texas license, and contained a 
man’s briefcase, and articles of women’s 
clothing which were bloodstained. The 
briefcase contained papers which indi- 
cated the owner came from Houston, so 
the sheriff had immediately notified the 
Houston police department. 

Kern got the information immediate- 
ly. He sent men to pick up the car, and 
felt certain he was about to crack the 
Collins :case, when the description of 
the clothing found in the car came in. 
It consisted of a woman’s red blouse, 
and a pair of brown slacks! The same 
things Elnora had been wearing when 
she disappeared! There also were arti- 
cles of bloodstained underclothing. , 

“Have they found out who the car 
belongs to?” Kern asked the deputy 
who brought in the information. 

“Yes, sir—that’s another funny thing 
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—it belongs to a man named Riley B. 
McCaine.” 

“McCaine!” Kern exclaimed. He 
grabbed his hat.’ “Get a couple of men 
and come on. We’re going to that board- 
ing house where McCaine stayed at W. 
Pierce St. We'll need pictures and com- 
plete identification. Looks like this is it.” 

McCaine was a tire salesman. He had 
a Plymouth coach. He wore glasses. He 
was moody and serious. All of this Kern 
learned from the owner of the boarding 
house where McCaine had lived. 

It was a perfect description of the 
man who man who was “crazy about 
Elnora,” according to Miss Collins’ 
friend. But Elnora had not been inter- 
ested in him. 

Kern saw it all very clearly now. 
McCaine, crazy about the glamorous 
Elnora Collins, and infuriated with her 
giving him the brush-off, had waited 
for Miss Collins’ friend to leave her at 
the bus-stop that fatal Sunday night. 
Then he drove up, probably asked her to 
let him drive her home. Instead, Mc- 
Caine had killed her, hiding her body 
in the rear of the car, and returned 
home. Her body was probably in the 
car when the landlord helped McCaine 
get his car started early Monday morn- 
ing! After disposing of the body and 
attempting to burn it. where it was 
found, McCaine had undoubtedly head- 
ed east, and abandoned his car where 
it was found near Lake Charles, and 
continued on by other means. 

Wallace wasn’t important any more, 
but to keep the record straight, Kern 
went to see him again. This time Wal- 
lace told the truth—he had been out 
with a woman friend all day Sunday 
and Sunday night. There was plenty of 
proof to back up this alibi, so Wallace 
was dismissed, with a warning to tell 
the truth next time when questioned by 
Officers. . 

The finding of Riley McCaine’s 
bloodstained car, and the clothing El- 
nora Collins had been wearing definite- 
ly clinched the case. However, it also 


started one of the biggest manhunts in’ 


Texas history—one which lasted for 556 
days, and ended in a Salvation Army 
citadel in Seattle, Washington. 

The course of events which was to 
lead to McCaine’s arrest began on Oc- 
tober 7th, when authorities in Washing- 
ton, D.C., were notified to be on the 
lookout for McCaine, after he was re- 
ported to have contacted his. estranged 
wife, who lived there, on October Sth. 
On October 9th, 1945, a charge of mur- 
der was filed against McCaine before 
County Attorney Shelby K. Long of 
Beaumont. 

No further trace of McCaine was un- 
covered, and late in October the FBI 
was called in on the manhunt end of 
the case. 

On November 24th, 1945, the FBI 
distributed several hundred thousand 
copies of their famous “Wanted” fiyer 
No. 35, which found their way into 
federal buildings, post offices, and law 
enforcement headquarters all over the 
country. 

It was this flyer which finally led to 
McCaine’s arrest. On April 9th, 1947, 
a man called FBI headquarters in Se- 
attle, saying he thought he had Mc- 
Caine located. 

“I’ve seen your circulars, and I’m 
sure this is the man,” he said. “He’s 
been working as a painter down here 
at the Salvation Army for several days.” 

Harry G. Maynor, special agent in 
charge of the Seattle FBI office, and 
several other G-men, immediately rush- 
ed to the Salvation Army building. 

McCaine readily admitted his iden- 
tity, and the machinery was set in mo- 
tion to extradite him to Texas, to face 
charges of murder. 

On June 10th, 1947, McCaine was 
tried on the murder charge at Beau- 
mont, Texas. He was found guilty of 
first degree murder, and sentenced to 
be electrocuted, which was done in Au- 
gust, 1948. 


Editor’s Note: The names Mary Mc- 
Call, William Kordane and Burton K. 
Wallace are ficitious. 


TERROR TRAIL OF WEEKEND KILLER 
(Continued from page 25) 


and Snider might have been victims 
of the same callous criminal. He added 
that LaBenne, who was 20 years old, 
was an Airman 2nd Class attached to the 
Custer Air Force Base. He was work- 
ing evenings in Battle Creek to pay his 
expenses at a local college where he was 
a student of architectural drawing. 

Like Snider in Elkhart, LaBenne was 
engaged. He and his childhood sweet- 
heart had set their marriage for May 
2nd. His fiancee was at his bedside 
when he died. 

“There’s not a man in Battle Creek 
who wouldn’t like to get his hands on 
LaBenne’s murderer,” Sergeant Ritchie 
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went on. “Why didn’t he just rob the 
airman and let him live?” 

The sergeant went on to say that the 
police had had a sketch made of La- 
Benne’s presumed slayer. It had been 
drawn by Detective Sergeant Robert W. 
Brown of East Lansing from the de- 
scription given by the attendant in the 
other service station. 

“Sergeant Brown is a genius,” Ritchie 
said. “He’s caught men all over the 
country with his drawings—and_ so 
we're still hoping. In view of the Elk- 
hart slaying,. perhaps our killer will turn 
out to be an Indiana man.” 

Sheriff Caton asked for a copy of 
the sketch and promised to keep the 
Michigan officer informed of new de- 
velopments in the Snider case. When 
the drawing of the handsome, dark- 
haired youth arrived, he had copies of 
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“it issued to police officers throughout 


northern Indiana. 

But in the meantime another murder 
was reported which focussed attention 
once more on Michigan. 

At 5 p.m. on Memorial Day, State 
Trooper Allen Hoxie noticed a 1963- 
model sedan carelessly parked along 
Route 131 near Kalamazoo. He got out 
of his car to investigate and found the 
doors unlocked. Then he noticed what 
looked like bloodstains on the rear 
bumper of the vehicle. 

Inside the car he found a registration 
certificate in the name of Gary Albert 
Smock of Plymouth, Michigan. Then he 
spoke to local residents, who said they 
had noticed the car parked there since 
about 11 o’clock that morning. 

Believing that it might have been 
stolen and abandoned after use in a 
robbery, Trooper Hoxie arranged for a 
wrecker to tow it to the state police post 
at nearby Paw Paw. When it arrived 
there a routine notification of the car’s 
description and ownership was radioed 
to the Kalamazoo County sheriff’s de- 
partment. 

As it happened, Mrs. Thelma Smock, 
wife of the car’s owner, was in the 
sheriff’s office of neighboring Allegan 
County at that moment and heard the 
state. police broadcast. She had come 
to report her 30-year-old husband miss- 
ing. She said he had failed to return to 


her mother’s home in the town of. 


Allegan where they were staying, after 
a trip to Battle Creek. 

Thelma Smock was driven to the 
Paw Paw station, where police had had 
a key made to fit the car’s trunk. They 
found the dead body of her husband, 
Gary Smock inside. His wrists had been 
tied behind his back and he had been 
shot through the head with a small 
caliber weapon. — 

There was a good deal of blood in 
the trunk, and the condition of the 
victim’s clothing indicated that he had 
struggled desperately in the trunk be- 
fore a bullet had ended his life. Oddly, 
his shoes were missing. 

Dr. Daniel Glazier, a state patholo- 
gist, was sent for. After examining the 
body, he said that Smock apparently 
had died almost instantly from the 
head wound, that he had been dead 
since sometime the previous night. He 
was unable to fix the time more exactly, 
however. 

From the victim’s heartbroken widow 
the police learned of the events preced- 
ing the tragedy. Gary Smock, who had 
a master’s degree in education, had 
been a teacher of science and mathe- 
matics at a junior high school in Ply- 
mouth, near Detroit. He was also pro- 
minent in church work there. He had 
driven across the state to Allegan with 
his wife and two small children on 
Thursday to spend the long weekend 
at the home of his wife’s mother. But 
then on Friday he had started out on a 
one-day trip back to Battle Creek alone, 
to arrange accommodations for a church 
youth convention that was to be held 
in 1965. 

The family had been expecting him 
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in Allegan for dinner, but he had called 
up from Battle Creek saying he would 
be delayed and that they should go 
ahead and eat without him. He had 
failed to arrive that night or the follow- 
ing day, however, and so at last his 
wife, frantic with worry, had gone to 
the sheriff’s office. 

Investigation into the death of Gary 
Smock was placed in the capable hands 
of State Detective Sergeant Karl W. 
Lutz. Checking by telephone with as- 
sociates of the victim in Plymouth, he 
learned that Smock was held in high 
regard by everyone who knew him. 

“He was an exceptionally fine, intel- 
ligent, clean-living young man,” said 
a school official. “He was enthusiastic 
and sincere about everything he did— 
and he was always going out of his way 
to help people.” 

Sergeant Lutz suspected that it was 
this latter trait which had cost Smock 
his life. He believed that the warm- 
hearted schoolteacher must have pick- 
ed up a hitchhiker along the road who 
had repaid his kindness by forcing him 
a the trunk of his car and murdering 

im. 


ERGEANT Lutz set out to deter- 
mine Smock’s whereabouts between 


. 6 p.m. Friday, when he called his wife, 


and 11 a.m. Saturday, when his car with 
him in the trunk was first noticed aban- 
doned near Kalamazoo. 

By this time, a report on the holdup 
slaying of Charles Snider that morning 
in Elkhart had reached the Michigan 
police, and the sergeant was struck by 
an obvious similarity between the two 
crimes. Snider and Smock had both 
been shot with a small-caliber weapon, 
probably a .22 pistol. 

If Smock had picked up a hitchhiker, 
then he had probably done so shortly 
after telephoning his wife. But in that 
case it didn’t seem likely that the hitch- 
hiker had killed Smock, driven south to 
Elkhart with his body in the trunk and 
murdered Snider, then driven north 
again to abandon the car near Kalama- 
ZOO. 
Still it was a possibility, and Ser- 
geant Lutz decided to look into it. And 
on Sunday morning, while checking 
service stations, the sergeant found an 
attendant in Kalamazoo who recalled 
selling gas to two men in a 1963 sedan 
like Smock’s at about 11 p.m. on Fri- 
day. He said that the driver resembled a 


~ photograph of Smock, but he did not 


notice the other man. 

The attendant said he had filled the 
car’s tank. This was interesting, since 
when Smock’s car was found aban- 
doned the tank was almost half empty. 
Sergeant Lutz estimated that the miss- 
ing gasoline was about the amount 
necessary to drive the 120 miles to Elk- 
hart and back. 

On Monday and Tuesday, while the 
investigation was at a standstill in In- 
diana, the Michigan state police, as- 
sisted by Kalamazoo County Sheriff 
Kirby Mason, launched an intensive 
search for places where Smock might 
have stopped on Friday evening, with 
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or without his unknown companion. On 
the theory that the teacher’s death 
might be related to the April murder of 
Airman LaBenne in Battle Creek, the 
officers were shown a copy of the police 
sketch of the suspect in that case. 

While the investigation of restau- 
rants, bars, and motels was in progress, 
Sergeant Lutz received a call from Dr. 
Glazier, who had been performing an 
autopsy. 

“The victim was killed about half an 
hour after eating a meal,” the patholo- 
gist reported. “He ate chop suey, or 
some. similar Chinese dish.” 

Lutz directed the investigators to can- 
vass all Chinese restaurants in the area. 
This step brought no result. Meanwhile, 
however, a state trooper had found a 


-restaurant on the shore of Gull Lake, 


near Kalamazoo, where a waitress re- 
membered that two men had sat at the 
bar sometime between 9 and 11 p.m. 
She said the blond man resembled a 
photograph of Smock and that his com- 
panion was a younger man, dark-haired, 
slender and of a clean-cut appearance. 

She said the dark-haired man had 
suggested that they have dinner at a 
certain restaurant in nearby Galesburg, 
Michigan. 

The officers reported this information 
to Sergeant Lutz, and he drove to 
Galesburg at once. If the men seen by 
the waitress were Smock and his killer, 
then the fact that the dark-haired man 
knew about the Galesburg restaurant 
indicated that he was a local resident. 

At this latter eating place, the ser- 
geant learned that they had served a 
Chinese dish, lobster chow mein, on 
Friday evening. But the restaurant had 
been well-filled that night and none of 
the employees could recall the two men. 

By Wednesday no further progress 
had been made in the case. Still Lutz 
and Sheriff Mason believed they were 
slowly closing in on Gary Smock’s slay- 
er, who they were convinced had also 
murdered Charles Snider and Vernon 
LaBenne. It had been established that 
all three men were killed with a .22- 
caliber weapon, though ballistics tests 
had not yet determined whether the 
bullets had come from the same gun. 

Sergeant Lutz now believed that the 
slayer was a local youth who made 
forays out of town in stolen cars to rob 
gas stations when he needed money. He 
believed that the police already had a 
sketch of the man—the one made after 
the LaBenne slaying—and that sodner 
or later he would attempt another stick- 
up and be caught at it. As Lutz saw it, 
the slayer was lying low, afraid to be 
seen in public for fear of being recog- 
nized. But eventually he would run out 
of money and be forced to show him- 
self. 

This was more or less what happened. 
The wanted man ran out of money and 
had to do something about it. But he 
didn’t stage a holdup. 

On Thursday, June 4th, five days 
after Gary Smock’s death, the Kalama- 
zoo city police had a phone call from 
a young man named Roger Shaw, who. 
lived on the north side of the city. Shaw 
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seemed very much upset, but at the 
same time he kept his voice low. 

“The murderer of Gary Smock is 
right here in my house—and he’s a 
friend of mine!” he whispered. “I’m 
calling from another room, so he won’t 
hear me. I’ll try to keep him here, but 
you’d better come right away.” The 
youth gave his name and address, then 
hung up. 

Because of the publicity given the 
case, the police had had a number of 
calls from people who thought mis- 
takenly that they knew who the slayer 
was. This call was not much different 
from the others, but Sergeant Franklin 
Thompson and Patrolman Walter 
Doster. were sent at once to the address 
the informant had given. 

They arrived just in time to see a 
slender, dark-haired young man leave 
by the front door of the house and start 
down the walk. They didn’t wait to ask 
questions but grabbed him by the arms. 
At that moment another youth came 
from the doorway and identified him- 
self as Roger Shaw. 

“This man is Larry Lee Ranes,” 
Shaw said. “He just told me he killed 
Gary Smock. He said he’d decided to 
confess to a priest and then commit 
suicide.” 


‘ue young suspect stood quietly be- 


tween the two officers. He said 
nothing and offered no resistance when 
they led him to the police car. 
Sergeant Lutz had already been 
called to the police station. When he 
saw Ranes he was struck at once by 
the youth’s uncanny resemblance to the 
police sketch of the Battle Creek slayer. 
‘The drawing could hardly have looked 
more like Ranes if he had posed for it. 
The sergeant talked briefly with 
Roger Shaw, who said he had con- 
sidered himself as Ranes’ best friend 
until he learned that Ranes owned a 


_ .22-caliber pistol, at which time he 


‘broke off their friendship. He said 


Ranes, who was 19 years old, was the 
child of a broken home and lived alone 
in a furnished room nearby. 

“I often wondered what he did on 


those out-of-town trips he was always - 


taking,” Shaw said. “Now I know. He 
called me up tonight and said he wanted 
to talk with me. He told me every- 
thing.” 

At this point, Sheriff Mason arrived. 
Ranes was searched and a small .22- 
caliber pistol was found on him. He had 
only 15 cents in his pockets. 

Mason and Lutz interrogated the sus- 
pect together. The youth, neatly attired 
in slacks and a tieless white dress shirt, 
sat calmly beside a desk. He answered 
the officers’ questions in a quiet, curi- 
ously respectful tone. He admitted at 
once that he was the slayer of Gary 
Smock. 

“You'll find his car keys in, my 
room,” he said. Then he smiled faintly 
and nodded toward his feet. “And these 
are his shoes. I took them because they 
were better than mine.” 

Then in an unemotional voice he told 
the police that he had also murdered 
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' and went inside the station while Snider 


a 


four other persons! 

He had killed the gas station attend- 
ants Charles Snider and Vernon La- 
Benne, he said. He had also killed a 
station attendant in Frankfort, Ken- 
tucky, and a man in Las Vegas, Ne- 
vada, all in the course of robberies. 

For the moment the officers were 
most interested in the Memorial Day 
slayings, and Larry Lee Ranes obliged 
them with a full account. 

He said that since his discharge from 
the Army he had been unable to hold 
a job and had spent much of his time 
moving about the country, living by his 
wits. On Friday, May 29th, he said, he 
started hitchhiking west from Kalama- 
zoo on Route M-43 and Gary Smock 
came along and gave him a lift. He said 
he became friendly with Smock, per- 
suaded him to delay his return to Alle- 
gan, and they remained in the area for 
a time. Then he drew his gun and 
robbed the teacher, but got very little 
money. He decided to drive to Indiana 
and rob a gas station, so he forced 
Smock into the car trunk. 

He started to drive the car southwest 
along Route 12, he related. But Smock 
was “making so much noise back there” 
that he pulled onto a dark side road and 
got out. Opening the trunk, he at- 
tempted to tie Smock’s wrists with some 
rope that was in the car. The teacher 
began to resist him, however, and so he 
said he drew his .22-caliber pistol and 
shot him in the head. He then took 
Smock’s shoes, threw his own away and 
drove on toward Elkhart. 

Continuing his story, Ranes said he 
picked out the all-night service station 
on Cassopolis Street as a likely place to 
rob. But there were too many customers 
coming and going, so he pulled into a 
parking lot nearby and went to sleep 
for three or four hours. He woke up 
around 4:30 a.m. and saw that the 
attendant was alone. 

Ranes said he drove up for gasoline 
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was putting fuel in the car. When Snider 
came into the station, he drew his gun 
and demanded the money in the reg- 
ister. 

After the attendant had opened the 
cash drawer, Ranes ordered him into 
the back room and shot him in the head 
from behind. Then he took the money 
from the register, switched off the 
lights, and fled. Upon driving back to 
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Kalamazoo, he said he abandoned the 


car on the outskirts of town at about 
8 A.M., then hitched a ride back to 
his room. 

Throughout his recital of two savage 
murders which had brought heartbreak 
to the relatives of his victims, Ranes 
spoke coolly and impersonally. 

“You’d have thought he was describ- 
ing a fishing trip,” Sergeant Lutz said 
later. 

When Ranes had signed his state- 
ment, authorities in Elkhart, Battle 
Creek, Frankfort, and Las Vegas were 
immediately notified. Sheriff Caton and 
the other Indiana officers left for Kala- 
mazoo at once, and police in Battle 
Creek and Frankfort. said they would 
send officers to investigate the youth’s 
story over the weekend. 

Ranes later said that he used a differ- 
ent .22-caliber gun in the Battle Creek 
slaying of Airman LaBenne, which he 
sold to a motorist afterward. This gun 
was recovered from the purchaser and 
sent to the crime laboratory for ballis- 
tics tests. ae 

Officers who searched Ranes’ room 
found the keys to Gary Smock’s car 
there, as well as his wristwatch. 

The Michigan investigators decided 


not to question the suspect further at 
the moment about the other slayings. 
They arraigned him in a Kalamazoo 
court at 3:30 a.m. on Friday, January 
5, 1964, and he was formally charged 
with the murder of Gary Albert Smock. 
Judge Clark M. Olmstead ordered him 
held without bond, and he was trans- 
ferred to the Kalamazoo County jail. 

Sheriff Mason then looked into the 
background of Larry Lee Ranes in an 
effort to explain his. fantastic career of 
cold-blooded crime. He found that until 
the time of his arrest, the 19-year-old 
youth had never been in any trouble 
with the law. He was always a problem 
child, however. His mother and father 
were divorced and his mother had re- 
married in 1963 and was living with 
her new husband in Kalamazoo. His 
father was said to be somewhere in the 
South. 

Ranes went to local schools, where 
he was considered an average student. 
But he apparently grew bored with 
school and dropped out in the 10th 
grade. That summer: he enlisted in the 
Army, but this life did not appeal to 
him either. He was mustered out ahead 
of time in the spring of 1963. 

He lived with his mother and step- 


father for a while, but moved’ out at 
Christmas time to take a room of his 
own. Since then he had worked briefly 
as a car wrecker in a junk yard and as 
a parking lot attendant for a local 
motel. When not working, he appar- 
ently went out on sprees of robbery and 
murder to pay his modest living ex- 
penses. 

“He was always quiet and withdrawn 
—a real loner,” a friend said of him. 
“He resented the fact that he couldn’t 
get a decent job because he didn’t have 
a high school diploma. But instead of 
blaming himself he believed that life 
had given him a raw deal. He had a 
hatred of the whole world bottled up 
inside of him. It had to come out some- 
how.” 

Brought to trial in October of 1964, 
in Kalamazoo, Michigan, Larry Lee 
Ranes was convicted on the 9th of that 
month of first degree murder in the 
robbery-slaying of Gary A. Smock. 
Two weeks later, on October 23rd, the 
prisoner was sentenced to “life in prison 
at hard labor and in solitary confine- 
ment.” * 


Editor’s Note: The name Roger Shaw is 
fictitious. 


WHO KILLED PRETTY REDHEAD? 


(Continued from page 21) 


.22 had figured. It was in this phase of 
the probe that they scrutinized the 
murder of Thomas L. Nelson, who had 
been shot to death on the night of 
September 11th right across the state 
line in nearby St. Louis County, Mis- 
souri. Nelson’s body had been found 
behind the bait and tackle shop he op- 
erated at State Route 140 and U. S. 
67. He had been shot five times with a 
.22 caliber weapon. The slayer had 
made off with his victim’s wallet al- 
though overlooking $800 in cash in a 
desk drawer in the shop. 

Police sergeant L. A. Petitt was as- 
signed the chore of taking the shell 
casings and bullet splinters to St. Louis 
County to be compared with the slugs 
and casings in the Nelson case. 

Captain F. P. (Pete) Vasel, of the 
St. Louis County Police Department, 
was in charge of the Nelson investiga- 
tion. When Petitt turned his specimens 
over to him, Vasel had his ballistics 
experts got busy on the comparison 
tests. In short order they determined 
that both Thomas Nelson and Hazel 
Riley had been shot to death with the 
same .22 caliber weapon! 

This development threw new light 
on both cases. Evidently a maniacal 
gunman was on the loose in the area, a 
trigger-happy bandit who had perpe- 
trated two murders, a couple of rob- 
beries, a kidnaping and a rape in less 
than a week. Such a criminal, having 
tasted blood twice, could be depended 
upon to rob, rape, and kill without re- 
straint until he was caught. 
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NFORTUNATELY the clues to 
this berserk killer’s identity were 
scanty. In the Nelson case, a witness 
had reported seeing a dark Pontiac 
convertible near the bait store at about 
the time of the murder. So the cops had 
only the shells, the slugs, and a possible 
description of their quarry’s car to 
work on, while a psychopathic killer 
roamed at large. “ 
Since both crimes had been com- 
mitted within a short distance of each 
other, the investigators felt that there 
was a good chance the killer lived in 
the area. Following out this assumption, 
Chief Tiley assigned Patrolman Merle 
Bell to proceed to- nearby Alton to 
check the official records of recent 
sales of .22 caliber pistols. 

It was Saturday morning when the 
patrolman made the check. Carefully 
he scanned the records. The list con- 
tained no record of a recent sale of a 
.22. There were a number of such sales 
made in previous months, but none in 
August or September. Nonetheless the 
officer noted down the names and ad- 
dresses of the purchasers. 

Leaving the registry office, Bell 
walked down the street to his car. On 
the way he passed a bait and tackle 
store and saw from the window display 
that the shop also dealt in firearms. On 
a hunch he went in and spoke to the 
proprietor. 

The storekeeper listened and then 
nodded. “I did sell a Beretta,” he said. 
bah, nape Hild 

“Why didn’t you make a report?” 
the cop demanded. 

“IT guess I just didn’t get around to 
it,” the man admitted. “It was only a 
short time ago.” 
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He consulted his books and revealed 
that the sale of the Beretta had been 
made on September 12th. The cop’s 
face fell. Nelson and the Riley woman 
had been killed with the same gun, but 
Nelson had been murdered on the 11th, 
a day before the sale of the Beretta. It 
seemed clear that that gun, therefore, 
couldn’t be the murder weapon. But 
Bell jotted down the name of the cus- 
tomer anyway. He was one James 
Palmer and he lived in Wood River. 


Returning to Wood River, Bell went 
to the apartment where Palmer lived. 
He rang the bell and the door was 
opened by a young man, possibly twenty 
or twenty-one. He was slightly built and 
darkhaired. 

“You James Palmer?” Bell asked. 

The young man nodded, obviously 
disturbed to find a cop at his door. 
“What’s the trouble?” he asked. 

“We're checking all recently pur- 
chased .22 pistols,” Bell told him. 

Palmer’s face cleared. “Oh, sure,” 
he said. ‘Come on in. I guess it’s about 
that murder.” 

In the apartment was a young girl 
of about sixteen whom Palmer intro- 
duced as his wife. Then he went to a 
bureau and took out a pistol. He turned 
it over to the officer. 

“Suppose you come along with me 
while we check out the gun,” Bell said. 

At the station house, Tiley and Buck- 
ner spoke with Palmer while ballistics 
men worked on the automatic. Palmer 
explained that he was working as a 
bellhop at the Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel 
in St. Louis. 

“Got to make a living,” he said, 
grinning. “Just got hitched a couple of 
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weeks ago and it takes dough 
port a wife.” 

He explained that he was twenty-one 
and had been living in Wood River 
- since June, following his discharge from 
the Army, after serving in Europe. “I 
got myself a wife, a job, and a car,” he 
told the two officers. “I ain’t com- 
plaining.” 

“What kind of a car?” Tiley asked. 

“A Pontiac sedan,” Palmer said. 

It was believed that the killer also 
drove a Pontiac sedan, but the two 
officers couldn’t see Palmer as_ their 
quarry in view of the fact he hadn't 
yet bought his automatic when Nelson 
was slain. The ballistics report, when 
it was finally brought in to the waiting 
officers, seemed to eliminate Parker 
completely as a possible suspect. The 
technicians reported that Palmer’s Ber- 
etta definitely had not fired the slugs 
in the two murders. 

“You seem to be in the clear, Palm- 
er,” Tiley told the bellhop, “but stay 
around. Let us know if you want to 
leave town.” 

“Sure,” Palmer grinned, “but I'm 
not going anywhere. I like it fine here.” 


to sup- 


ALMER’S pistol was only one of 

many being tested by the ballistics 
men. The investigators had turned up 
a number of .22’s in town. Some of the 
tocal people had brought their weapons 
in voluntarily. The cops had been 
tipped off to. others, But none of the 
pistols had proved to be the murder 
weapon, 

The investigation had also turned up 
a number of men who had dated Hazel 
Riley in the past. Over the weekend 
five of these men were given lie de- 
tector tests by Dwight Whitlock, of the 
State Bureau of Investigation. All these 
sessions with the polygraph proved 
negative. 

Although young Palmer was not a 
suspect in the, case, his story was 
checked out as a matter of routine. 
His Army record was confirmed, and 
the police learned that he had been 
honorably discharged. It was on Tues- 
day, the 22nd, that police interest again 
focused on the young bridegroom. Cas- 
ually checking with the Sheraton- 
Jefferson Hotel in St. Louis, Bell dis- 
covered that Palmer had lied. The 
young man had indeed worked at the 
hotel, but had quit his job on Septem- 
ber 5th. Why had he lied about it? 

Again Bell went to the Palmer apart- 
ment, but this time he found no one 
home. From neighbors he learned that 
Palmer and his wife had stowed a 
couple of suitcases into the Pontiac 
and driven off on Monday. 

Disturbed by Palmer’s lie about his 
employment and the fact that he had 
ducked out of town without notifying 
the police, the investigators decided 
they had better talk with him. What 
was the young man hiding that had 
made him so jittery? 

“We know the Beretta Palmer bought 
in Alton isn’t the murder weapon,” 
Tiley said, “But a man who’s interested 
in guns might have more than one. 
Maybe Palmer had another gun. Maybe 
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that’s why he lemmed out.” 

Officers went to the neighborhood of 
the Palmer apartment and began asking 
questions. Finally they found one man 
who had seen Palmer carrying a rifle to 
his car. “It looked like a .22,” the wit- 
ness said. “And the guy had the barrel 
covered with plastic.” 

The ballistics men were consulted 
and they agreed that the death slugs 
might very well have been fired by an 
automatic rifle instead of a pistol. An 
all-points bulletin was at once issued 
for the young couple. 

On Thursday, September 24th, the 
police managed to locate the family of 
young Palmer’s wife. The family told 
the police they had received a card 
from the young bride. She and her 
husband had rented an apartment on 
Pearl Street in the town of Jerseyville, 
in Jersey County, adjoining Madison 
County on the north. 

Tiley immediately phoned Chief 
Blackorby in Jerseyville and gave him 
the address on Pearl Street. A detail of 
cops rushed to the address, but they 
were too late. Palmer and his wife had 
taken off the night before. 

The police had still no definite evi- 


dence that Palmer was involved in the | 


murders. But his strange actions clearly 


indicated he was guilty of sometthing. 


While the hunt for the fugitive cou- 
ple went on, the Jerseyville police kept 
the apartment under surveillance. 

The days passed with no trace of 
Palmer and his teenage bride. They 
seemed to have vanished into thin air. 
Other suspects, meanwhile, were 
screened and exonerated. By October 
the police had no suspects other than 
the former bellboy. 

In Jerseyville, the police were mak- 
ing regular checks on the Palmer apart- 
ment. On Thursday, October 8th, a 
patrol car drove down Pearl Street 
about midnight. The two cops in the 
police car tensed as they saw a Pontiac 
sedan parked in front of the house 
where young Palmer had rented his 
apartment. They checked the license 
number as they approached and recog- 
nized it as Palmer’s. 

A man and woman were in the Pon- 
tiac. As the police car came up, the 
Pontiac took off with a burst of power. 
It roared down the street at break-neck 
speed. The two cops took up the chase, 
and began closing in. Just outside of 
town, the Pontiac suddenly veered 
across the road. Tires screamed as it 
crashed into a ditch separating the road 
from a cornfield. 

The police car screamed to a halt 
just as a‘man leaped out of the Pontiac. 
He was armed with a rifle. He sprinted 
across the cornfield, making for a 
clump of trees. The cops jumped out. 
They fired two shots after the fleeing 
man, but he vanished. 

A shaken sobbing girl was sitting in 
the Pontiac. She tearfully identified her- 
self as Palmer’s wife and the escaped 
man as James Palmer. 


HE alarm was radioed in to the po- 
lice station, and a small army of po- 
lice and deputies were soon gathering 
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at the area. Bevond the cornfield were 
dense woodlands and the fugitive had 
plenty of cover. The posse spread out 
and took up the hunt. Hours passed 
with no sign of young Palmer. When 
daylight came. more than 100 officers 
were. plunging through the woods. 
Bloodhounds were brought to the scene. 
and helicopters flew overhead. 

In spite of the growing posse comb- 
ing the region. Palmer remained at 
large. But he left a trail of violence. 
When Charles Hunter went to investi- 
gate a noise at the back door of his 
farmhouse, a shot crashed through the 
window. Luckily. the slug missed. but 
the farmer was cut by flying glass. 

Joseph Whitworth. a brakeman for 
the Gulf. Mobile & Ohio Railroad, was 
standing on the rear of a caboose on a 
siding near the Hunter farm. Suddenly 
there came the crackle of gunfire, and 
the brakeman was wounded. 

The posse closed in on the area, but 
somehow the trigger-happy former bell- 
boy managed to make his escape. 

The hunt reached its climax on Sat- 
urday morning. The final act was played 
out in the office of the Gorman Brothers 
Construction Company, in Jerseyville. 
At seven oclock, Louis Gorman, one 
of the firm members, arrived at the of- 
fice with two employees, Robert Cordes 
and Charles Kroeschel. Gorman went 
into the washroom and the other two 
were about to go to their desks when 
Kroeschel noticed a lighted flashlight 
on the floor. He called Gorman. 

As Gorman entered the office, a man 
rose from behind a desk. He covered 
the three with a rifle. He was a slight 
man with brown hair, and his face was 
unshaven. They knew at once that this 
must be James Palmer. the man who 
was terrorizing the area. 

Palmer pushed the muzzle of the 
rifle in Kroeschel’s stomach. “You do 
what I tell you.” he said, “or Ill kill 
you.” 

Just then five other men came into 
the office. They included Ernest Pohl- 
man, the office manager, and three em- 
ployees, Edward Fitzgibbons, Herschel 
Andrews, and Darrell Smith. With them 
was William Kuehnel, a switchman for 
the Jerseyville & Eastern Railroad who 
had come to see about switching some 
cars on the Gorman company’s spur. 

Under menace of the rifle, the new- 
comers were forced to join the first 
three. Speaking politely, Palmer or- 
dered Kuehnel to cut the telephone 
wire. Then he told the group to empty 
their billfolds on the floor. 

Turning to Pohlman, the gunman 
snapped, “Open the safe.” 

The office manager hesitated. 

“If you don’t open it in two min- 
utes,” Palmer told him, “I'll put a hole 
in your head.” 

Having no recourse, Pohlman com- 
plied. The contents of the safe were 
added to the other cash lying on the 
floor. All in all, the money totaled 
about $2000. 

Next, Palmer ordered Gorman to go 
outside, climb up a 40-foot elevator 
and remove a 40-foot length of rope. 
Placing a piece of plastic over the 
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tifle. he followed Gorman outside. 

“If you make one false move going 
after that rope.” he told Gorman, “I'll 
kill you and I'll kill everyone of these 
men here.” 

Gorman climbed the elevator and 
came back with the rope. He was in- 
structed to tie up his colleagues. 

“No funny business.” the gunman 
warned. “I don’t care what 1 do. I 
have nothing to lose. Ill kill every 
one of you.” 

“Why don't you let us be and take 
off.” Gorman suggested. “There's a 
company truck outside.” 

Palmer turned this over in his mind. 
“Did you see a roadblock on the way 
here this morning?” he asked Kuehnel. 

The man nodded. 

Palmer shook his head. 
could never make it.” he said. 


“Then I 


EANWHILE, Gorman was follow- 

ing orders and tied the hands of 
Kuehnel, Fitzgibbons. and Smith. While 
he was performing this chore. he was 
considering matters. Palmer was a psy- 
chopathic killer. Unchecked. he might 
massacre all eight prisoners before 
leaving. Gorman, a brawny man who 
had been a military policeman in the 
armed services. decided to act. 

As he leaned over to tie Andrew's 
hands, he suddenly swung backward as 
though he had lost his balance. Palmer 
raised the rifle and Gorman lunged at 
him. With one hand he knocked the gun 
aside, with the other he threw a punch 
with everything he had in it. His 
clenched fist thudded against Palmer’s 
jaw. Palmer /reeled back. Gorman 
swung again, his fist smashing against 
the side of the gunman’s head. The 
five unbound prisoners piled on the 
half stunned gunman. In seconds they 
had reversed roles. Palmer was their 
prisoner. Separated from his rifle, and 
battered by the fists of his erstwhile 
captives, he lay on the floor, a moan- 
ing heap. 

The police were called from an ex- 
tension phone which Palmer had 
missed, and the prisoner was carried 
off to the county jail. There he was 
grilled by Sheriff Howard Perdun, Depu- 
ty Mel Leach, and Police Chief Black- 
orby. 

“You might as well come clean about 
those killings.” Leach advised him. “If 
it was your rifle which killed Nelson 
and the Riley woman, ballistics tests 
will prove it.” 

The_ prisoner thought it over, then 
nodded. “It’s the gun, all right,” he 
admitted. “If I had gotten rid of the 


rifle, you could never have pinned any- 


thing on me.” 

Thereupon Palmer confessed to the 
murders of Thomas Nelson and Hazel 
Riley. He had been looking for a gas 
station to rob, he said, when he came 
upon the bait store run by Nelson. 
Nelson, alone in the shop, admitted 
him. and Palmer drew a .32 caliber 
pistol trom his belt. 

“I asked him if he had a paper 
sack,” Palmer said. “He got the sack. 
I told him to open the register and put 
the money in it. He called me a name. 
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I took the sack. 

“Then I said, ‘Let's go out in back. 
I followed him out the door. 1 walked 
him around the building to my car. I 
got my rifle and we walked back to the 
rear. 

“I made him lie on his stomach and 
throw his wallet out on the ground. I 
fired twice: then I moved up and fired 
four more times. I got back in my car 
and drove off.” 

Returned to Madison County, Palmer 
reenacted the Riley killing. He showed 
how he had used a .32 caliber pistol to 
hold the waitress up after entering the 
cafe and ordering a hamburger. He 
took $35 from the register and ordered 
her to go with him to his car. As they 
were leaving. he said, his pistol dis- 
charged accidentally. He said he drove 
to a lonely lane and ordered the girl 
out. 

“I don’t think she knew I was going 
to shoot her,” he told the police. “When 
I let her have it, she started to fall with 
the first shot.” 

In spite of the medical evidence, 
Palmer claimed he had not assaulted 
the redhead. He explained that he used 
his rifle in the killings because his pis- 
tol occasionally misfired and he did not 
want to take a chance of that happen- 
ing. He said that he slew Nelson and 
Mrs. Riley to prevent them from iden- 
tifying him as the robber. 

On Sunday, October 11th, Palmer 
confessed to still a third killing, this 
one in Humboldt, Tennessee. His story 
was checked with Tennessee authori- 
ties and it was confirmed that Billy 
Marshall, a 22-year-old attendant, had 
been robbed and shot on September 
24th in the gas station where he 
worked. 

This third murder had taken place 
in that period after Palmer and _ his 
wife fled from their apartment in Jer- 
seyville. Palmer said that in this peri- 
od, he and his wife had driven to Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky and then west to 
Texas, New Mexico, and California. 
In Albuquerque, he stopped off to pay 
a visit to his former Army command- 
ing officer. It was not a visit of friend- 
ship. Palmer intended to kill. 


Palmer had telephoned the man’s 
home only to learn that the lieutenant 
was still in France. “If he’d been home, 
he’d have been shot,” Palmer told the 
police. ““He was my commanding officer 
in France and I didn’t like him.” 

Palmer’s young wife was apparently 
unaware of her husband’s murderous 
activities. Apparently she had never 
accompanied him, on his sorties. 

Tried only for the murder of Mrs. 
Hazel Riley, James Gordon Palmer 
was found guilty as charged by a jury 
in an Edwardsville, Illinois, courtroom. 
The judge sentenced him to 180 years 
in prison. James Gordon Palmer will 
be 81 years old when—and if—he ever 
becomes eligible for parole, after serv- 
ing one-third of his sentence in the 
Hazel Riley case. And should he ever 
be fortunate enough to receive that pa- 


‘role, he will find two other murder: 


charges awaiting him. 
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CASE OF THE MUTILATED TORSO 
(Continued from page 29) 


into the mountains.” 

This was enough for Nelson. He went 
back to Municipal Center and had Mun- 
icipal Judge Phillip Bagley issue a 
search warrant. 

Taking Sergeants Tennant and Frank 
Trout with him, he went back to Mar- 
quette’s flat. When no one answered 
their ring the three detectives forced the 
door. : 

Once inside they quickly found one 
of Joan Caudle’s relics they had been 
seeking for six days—her torso. The 
apartment was a shambles, blood and 
gore everywhere. They first came across 
a woman's handbag in the bedroom. In 
it were Joan Caudle’s identification 
cards and a few pieces of silver. In 
the bathroom they found a woman's 
shoes, green suede coat, black skirt, 
bloodstained underthings, black sweater 
and head scarf. 

Next to the refrigerator stood a duffle 
bag crusty with dried blood. They 
opened it and recoiled in horror and 
nausea. Inside was a woman's body 
from which the head, arms and legs had 
been severed. One of her breasts had 
also been sliced away. The stench was 
atmost insufferable. 

On opening the refrigerator they 
were met by the bizarre sight of two 
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legs (ankle to knee), a forearm with 
hand attached, and a part of a woman's 
biceps. 

The torso’s back was a pattern of 
punctures made with a long, thin knife. 
Nelson's experienced eyes told him it 
was the tattooing job of a switchblade. 

After Deputy Coroner Paul Haslinger 
had toted off the ugly remnants in a 
hearse for still another partial autopsy, 
the detectives returned to headquarters. 
There Sergeant Trout approached Judge 
Bagley and, with the district attorney's 
help, obtained a warrant for Mar- 
quette’s arrest on charges of first degree 
murder. 


Y this time the police knew a good 

deal about Dick Marquette. For 
one thing he had a record. He had 
served one year in Oregon State Peni- 
tentiary for attempting to commit rob- 
bery. 

His dossier revealed that he was 26, 
a curly blond, six feet tall, 175 pounds, 
had blue eyes and was “strong as a 
bull.” 

Further police scouting disclosed that 
Marquette had been seen in Portland 
as late as several hours after the war- 
rant for his arrest had been issued. 

Questioning of his co-workers re- 
vealed that he habitually carried a 
switchblade knife which, in moments 
of nervousness, he would spring open 
and shut. He also had a tattoo on his 
right arm. Inside a wreath design was 


dotted the word “Mom.” When last 
seen he had been wearing a “T” shirt 
and blue levis. 

But the much-wanted man had com- 
pletely vanished, 

Finally on June 17th, Lieutenant Vic 
Curtin of the east precinct was ap- 
proached by a friend while eating in a 
greasy spoon. This acquaintance said 
he had recently rented a garage on 
Southeast 28th Street and for several 
days had noticed a tin box standing 
at one side of the door. He had ignored 
it until that morning, figuring it had 
been stashed there by some neighbor. 
Then as he passed it early that day his 
nostrils were assailed by a _retch-pro- 
voking stink. ; ; 

“I've been reading about this Caudle 
case,” he told Curtin, “and I was just 
wondering if this tin case might not 
hold more parts of the poor woman.” 

When Curtin got back to the station- 
house he sent Patrolmen James Cun- 
ningham and Robert Remillard out to 
investigate. 

The two officers found the tin box 
as Curtin’s friend had reported and 
broke it open. Inside they found human 
viscera, two fingers and blobs of flesh, 
one of them the woman’s missing breast. 

Thus all parts of what had once been 
an alluring woman had been gathered 
in—except one, her head. 

On June 19th, District Attorney C. E. 
Raymond went before Judge Gus J. 
Solomon, acting U. S. Commissioner, 
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and obtained a warrant charging Dick 
Marquette with unlawful flight to dodge 
prosecution for homicide. This brought 
the FBI into the case. The police were 
now pretty well convinced that the 
wanted butcher had taken it “on the 
lam.” 

-Several reports came in from nearby 
counties that someone resembling Mar- 
quette had been sighted. These tips 
were run down by auto, plane, shank’s 
mare and helicopter but no trace of him 
was found, 

Then on June 20th the Multnomah 
County grand jury indicted the fugitive 
for first degree murder. By this time the 
Marquette name had been’ placed on 
the FBI’s list of “most wanted crimi- 


‘nals” at the specific request of Governor 


Mark Hatfield. This meant that every 
police point in the nation was on the 
lookout for the butcher. 

Down in the town of Santa Maria, 
California, two salesmen, while wait- 
ing for an appointment at a credit 
bureau, examined wanted criminal pos- 
ters in the ante-room. Among them 
was Marquette’s picture. This was. on 
June 29th. 

“Well what do you know,” one of 
them exclaimed, “isn’t this the guy we 
gave a ride about a week ago? Picked 
him up in Arroyo Grande?” 

“It sure as hell is,” the other sales- 


‘man said. “And we fixed him up with 


a job. Holy smokes.” 

“Let’s give the sheriff a ring,” the 
first spotter said. “He shouldn’t be run- 
nine loose. Might try another knife 

Sheriff John Ross of Santa Barbara 
County answered the telephone call. A 
peace officer who kept abreast, he was 
well acquainted with the Joan Caudle 
case in the neighboring state to the 
north, 


HEN the two salesmen told him 
they had helped a man they sus- 


pected to be Richard Marquette to get 
a job with a construction company at 
the Santa Maria airport, Ross im- 
mediately sped out to the airfield. There 
they found that Marquette—or the man 
now believed to be Marquette—had 
drawn his pay and quit after only two 
days. 
One of the employees said, however, 
that he believed the suspect had ap- 
pealed to the St. Paul’s Baptist; Church 
in Santa Maria for work. 

The church’s pastor at once recog- 
nized Marquette’s picture from the 
“wanted” circular Sheriff Ross had 
brought along. 

“Why, yes,” he said, “he works in our 
salvage store.” 

“Do you know where he. lives?” 

“Well, he told me he’s living at the 
abandoned Army barracks at the air- 
port until he saves enough money to 
rent a decent place,” the pastor said. 

“Would he be at the store now?’ 

“No,” said the minister. “He doesn’t 
show up until 12 noon. He works from 
12 to eight P.M.” It was then 9:30 
in the morning. 

Sheriff Ross stopped by his office and 
picked up two deputies and then drove 

‘to the deserted barracks at the air- 
field. A watchman recognized Mar- 
quette’s picture and pointed out the sec- 
tion of the barracks he was occupying. 

“Seemed like a decent guy,” he said, 
“so I didn’t bother him when I heard 
he was working for the church.” 

Guns out, the three Santa Barbara 
officers slammed open the unlocked 
door to the barracks and found Mar- 
quette asleep in bed. Ross snapped the 
cuffs on him while he was still asleep. 
It was apparent that he was sleeping off 
a binge from the night before, otherwise 
the noise of the entrance would have 
awakened him. 

The click of the handcuffs brought 
him to and he sat up. “I’ve been ex- 
pecting you for some time,” he said 


calmly. “I knew I’d never get away ° 
with it.” 

The three peace officers regarded 
Marquette with deep interest. In out- 
ward appearance he seemed normal 
enough. It was hard for them to recon- 
cile that here was a man who had 
made mincemeat out of a once lovely 
woman. 

“Just what happened?” the sheriff 
asked. | ; 

“Well,” the prisoner said, “I’d known 
Joan in grade school. I hadn’t seen her 
for 12 or 13 years until one day I 
bumped into her at a bar. Then I saw 
her off and on after that. 

“The bad night came when we went 
on a real drunk and I took her up to 
my place. I tried to make love to her and 
she shoved me away. I went crazy mad 
and that’s about all I remember. I pan- 
icked. That must have been it. 

He later said he remembered stab- 
bing Joan with his pet switchblade knife 
and then, in drunken terror, hacking her 
to pieces and trying to get rid of her 
parts. He couldn’t explain just why he 
had left her torso and legs in the apart- 
ment. 

When asked if he knew where her 
head was, he said he did and when he 
got back to Portland he’d lead the po- 
lice to it. 

On July 3rd the butcher returned to 
the scene of his atrocity and led Cap- 
tain Shields to a vacant lot six blocks 
from his apartment. There in a clump 


-of bushes he pointed out a package 


wrapped in newspapers. In it was Joan 
Caudle’s head. 

On July 5th, 1961, Dick Marquette 
was arraigned in Circuit Court and held 
without bail for first degree murder. 

He went on trial March 27th, 1962 
in front of Circuit Court Judge Alan 
Davishere. He was found guilty and 
the jury recommended life imprison- . 
ment rather than the death penalty. He 
was sentenced by Judge Davishere. * 


THE DEVIL'S GIFT TO WOMEN 


(Continued from page 39) 


began to receive notes from Cline, him- 
self. Since he had never met Cline, the 
lawyer considered this rather odd. 

In these notes, Cline assured the law- 
yer that Eva was having a marvelous 
time, so marvelous she was too busy to 
write, but that she would do so when 
she could get the time. 

Now, almost all Cline’s letters to 
Eva’s attorney were written on hotel 
stationery. The last had come from 
Tucson, Arizona. The lawyer put 
through a telephone call to Eva Cline. 
He did not get her. He did, however, 
reach her husband. 

Cline was extremely cordial. “Glad 
to hear from you,” he said. “You're 
Eva’s favorite person. That’s why she 
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insists I write to you when she hasn’t 
time.” 

In response to the lawyer’s request 
to talk to his client, Cline said, “She’s 
not here right now. She’s over at a 
dressmaker’s having some new things 
made. I really love that girl, I tell you. 
I'll buy her anything she wants.” 

Eva was quite able to buy herself 
anything she wanted but her lawyer did 
not press that point. At the conclusion 
of the conversation, Cline promised that 

‘ Eva would phone him as soon as she 
returned. But the return call was never 
made. 

Her attorney was now quite concerned 
about his client. He was convinced that 
she had fallen into the hands of a 
shrewd fortune-hunter. He knew that in 
addition to the $275,000 which her first 
husband had left her, Eva had also fallen 
heir to a batch of annuities, the income 
of which would expire when she did. 

He called the trust company which 
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handled these checks. They assured him 
that each monthly check had been cash- 
ed and endorsed by Eva. They had no 
reason to-suspect the signature on the 
checks, It seemed genuine enough. 

In November of 1945, the lawyer 
received another missive from Alfred 
Cline. It said, among other things, that 
the happy couple were staying at the 
Tower Hotel in San Francisco, that they 
were having a wonderful time and that 
Eva was in the best of health. 

He still could not understand why 
he never heard directly from his client, 
only from her husband. He put through 
another phone call, this time to the 
Tower Hotel. 

But it seemed that Mr. and Mrs. Cline 
were not registered there, nor had they 
ever been. He then put through a sec- 
ond call. This one was to the San Fran- 
cisco police department. He asked them 
to locate Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Cline. He 
explained the circumstances which had 
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aroused his suspicions and also asked 


them to see if Cline had any record in 


- California. 


Then, on November 29th, the lawyer 
received a telegram signed by Cline. 
It read: 

The Lord giveth and the Lord taketh 
away. Poor Eva died Heathman Hotel 
Portland Oregon today after short ill- 
ness. To be cremated today. Ashes will 
‘be interred at cemetery San Francisco 
as per her dying wishes. 


HE lawyer relayed the conterits of 

this wire to the San Francisco police 
who, in the meantime, had dug up the 
Alfred Cline record. Inspectors Rudy 
Kopfer and Lloyd Kelly were put in 
charge of the case. They immediately 
checked the local cemeteries. At one of 
them they found Eva Cline’s ashes. The 
husband, the officers were informed, 
had communicated with the cemetery 


Officials by telephone, announcing he 


would arrive later in the day to make 
the necessary arranagements. 

Kopfer and Kelly began a search of 
the city’s expensive hotels. On Decem- 
ber 3rd they found Cline in a two-room 
suite high on Nob Hill. He had register- 
ed there the day before and the register 
bore the notation Mr. and Mrs. Cline. 
If this was a true statement it appeared 
Cline had been in a hurry to get married 
after the death of Eva Krebs. 

Alfred Cline, fat, prosperous and 
completely in command of the situation, 
welcomed the detectives airily. He open- 
ed the door with a comic book in one 
hand and a cigar in the other. 

The officers identified themselves. 
Kelly said, “Come on, Cline. We want 
to talk to you.” 

Alfred Cline registered indignation. 
“About what? I am a _ grief-stricken 
man. My beloved wife has just died. 
This is no time to worry me.” 

“It’s your ‘wife’s death that we want 
to talk about,” said Kopfer. 

Cline shrugged. “Of course, there’s 
some mistake. There’s always some mis- 
take when stupid policemen get them- 
selves involved. So I'll go with you.” 

Kopfer said, “You registered here as 
man and wife. Who is your current 
wife? And where is she?” 

Cline dropped his affable air and be- 
came shrewd and legal. “I know my 
rights. Naturally, I refuse to answer any 
questions until I have consulted a law- 

ens 
a “Maybe you'll answer’ one,” said 
Kelly, “because we can easily check 
on it anyway. I presume that when Eva 
Krebs died she left you all her money?” 

“But, of course,” said Cline blandly. 
“I’m her husband. To whom else would 


She leave her estate? I’ve already for- 


warded her will to a lawyer in Ohio 
for probate.” ; 

They took Alfred Cline into head- 
quarters where District Attorney Ed- 
mund G. Brown and his assistant Hard- 
ing McGuire questioned Cline about 
the sudden death of Eva Krebs, 

“It was a sudden heart attack,” said 
Cline. “I called in the house physician 
at the Heathman Hotel in Portland as 
soon as she was taken sick. 
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ONSIDERING Cline’s record it was 

a most dubious story. Yet both the 

police and the prosecuting officers knew 

that it was going to be most difficult 
to disprove. 

Cline was tossed in a cell, charged 


tectives went back to his hotel room 
and began an intensive search of his 
belongings. It was a most enlightening 
search. 
They found four expensive pieces of 
baggage in the hotel room and two more 
in the trunk compartment of Cline’s car 
in the hotel garage. One of the bags 
contained only letters—letters written on 
scented stationery, all of them from 
women. Most of them were impas- 
sioned and pledged undying love to the © 
recipient who was Alfred Leonard Cline. 
They found a number of letters from 
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women whom Cline had married, a 
number from those with whom he had 
had affairs, and a great number from 
females who were either dead or miss- 
ing. Then they came upon the name of 
Isabel Van Natta. = 

Most of these had been written to 
Cline in the summer of 1945 and from 
San Francisco. The officers immediately 
checked. From relatives they learned 
that Mrs. Van Natta was a widow of 
73. She was a rather romantic type who 
had been left quite a chunk of money 
by her deceased husband. 

She had apparently met Alfred Cline 
in June. Her sister-in-law told Inspector 
Kelly, “After she met him she acted 
like a sixteen-year-old girl. She simpered 
and raved about him. She thought he 
was the greatest man in the world. The 
entire family was shocked and horrified 
when she ran away with ‘him.” 

“Ran away where?” asked Kelly. 
“And when?” 

It seemed that the couple had em- 
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barked on a motor trip on November 
17th. But Mrs. Van Natta had not con- 
fided in anyone regarding their destina- 
tion. 

This seemed quite odd to Kelly. For, 
on that date, Eva Krebs Cline was 
presumably alive. Even granting the in- © 
genuity of Alfred Cline it was difficult 
to understand how he could take a pro- 
longed automobile trip with one women 
while his wife was still in the offing. 

Kelly returned to headquarters and 
discussed the matter with Inspector 
Kopfer and Assistant District Attorney 
Harding McGuire. 

McGuire said suddenly, “I have a 
theory. But maybe it’s only a hunch. 
Get in touch with her trust company 
back east. Have an expert check the 
endorsements on her annuity checks. 
Let’s see what he says.” 

This was arranged by telephone and 
a day later two handwriting experts an- 
nounced that the endorsements on the 
checks in question were skillful for- 
geries, that Eva Kreb Cline’s true signa- 
ture had not been written on a check 
for at least six months before she was 
supposed to have died in Portland. 

When this information was received 
by the San Francisco officers, Assistant 
District Attorney McGuire decided that 
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his theory was something more than 
pure hunch. 

“The way I figure it,” he said to his 
colleagues, “is that Cline murdered Eva 
Krebs some time ago, But he didn’t 
announce her death because he was 
collecting her annuity checks.” 

Inspector Kopfer nodded. “You're 
dead right. He was forging her name 
to the checks after he’d done away with 
her. But after some time he decided that 
her representative in Columbus was be- 
coming suspicious. He’d written a lot 
of letters to the lawyer to allay sus- 
picions.” 


“It checks,” said Inspector Kelly. “So 


he picked up the Van Natta woman. 


He killed her. But he buried her under 
the name of Eva Krebs. This way he, 
of course, lost the annuity checks which 
would not arrive after her death. But 
he collected the estate of $275,000. 

The assistant district attorney nodded. 
“I’ve no doubt that the theory is abso- 
lutely correct. There’s only one diffi- 
culty. We have to prove it.” 

They did, to some extent. The ashes 
of the women buried as Eva Krebs Cline 
were exhumed. They were carefuliy 
sifted. The jawbone and teeth were bad- 
ly charred but intact. Moreover, there 
were two gold teeth which were easily 


. 


recognizable. 

These were shown to the dentist of 
Mrs. Van Natta. He compared them 
with his charts and positively identified 
them as being the teeth and gold inlays 
of Mrs. Van Natta. 

Now, Inspectors Kelly and Kopfer 
obtained photographs of Mrs. Van Natta 
from her relatives. They took them to 
various hotels in which Cline had been 
known to stay after the 17th of Novem- 
ber. This included the Heathman Hotel 
in Portland. Employes positively identi- 
fied them. 


T now became obvious that the 

woman whom Cline had registered 

as his wife was Mrs. Van Natta, not 
Eva Krebs. 

The search for Eva or her remains 
was intensified and an alarm was sent 
out to twelve states. But no one found 
the’ missing woman, her body or any 
identifiable part of her. 

Once again Alfred Cline was brought 
into the office of District Attorney 
Brown and interrogated. 

He was still airy and defiant. “You 
boys can’t prove anything,” he said. 
“It is hardly my fault if a lot of women 
loved me and died and left me money.” 

McGuire told Cline that they had 
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proof of his forging Eva Krebs’ name 
to her annuity checks. 

“If you can prove this,” said Cline, 
“put your experts on the witness stand. 
It is barely possible they may prove 
forgery. They certainly can’t prove 
murder.” 

Kelly said, “In one of the suitcases 
in your car we found several personal 
belongings of Mrs. Van Natta. They 
have been identified by her relatives. 
Moreover, her dentist swears that the 


‘ashes you brought here from Portland 


were those of Mrs. Van Natta.” 

Alfred Cline remained unruffled as 
a mirror. “I have known a lot of den- 
tists,” he said. “All of them were fools.” 
He. paused, took a deep breath and 
added, “I have had the same experience 
with policemen.” 

Whether or not this was true, the 
district attorney was an extremely wor- 
tied man. He was quite sure that he had 
in custody a mutliple murderer. Scan- 
ning Cline’s record it seemed safe to 
assume that he had killed no less than 
twenty people. But, on the face of 
things, it was impossible to prove he 
had killed even one. 

Cline was returned to his cell, held 

on a charge of forging Eva Krebs’ name 
to her annuity checks. The district at- 
torney’s office went to work trying to 
prove him a murderer. 
- They couldn’t quite do it. They did 
find a safety deposit box in Columbus 
in Cline’s name. A court order was 
obtained to open it. It contained 
$26,000 in cash and $150,000 worth of 
securities which had originally belonged 
to Eva Krebs. 

Although District Attorney Brown 
knew he had a killer on his hands he 
could do no better than to indict Alfred 


Leonard Cline on the nine counts. 

Cline, appearing before the grand 
jury, remained aloof and unworried. 

“I am innocent,” he said. “Women 
have loved me, that much is true. They 
have left me money, that much is true. 
Some of them have suffered untimely 
deaths, that much is true, too. But I 
had nothing to do with these deaths. I 
suffered when they died because I loved 
them. I would much rather have them 
back than inherit their money.” 

It was a noble speech and it im- 


pressed some of the public. It did not} 


impress the district attorney. 

Cline was brought to trial in March 
of 1946. He was found guilty of seven 
of ten counts. The judge was a man 
not noted for his ingenuousness. He 
listened to Cline’s eloquent plea for 
mercy with deaf ears. He sentenced him 
on all counts and decreed that the 
terms be served consecutively. 

When Cline’s lawyer added it all up 
on a piece of paper the total term came 
to 126 years in Folsom, a prison in 
which Alfred Cline was not a stranger. 

In July of 1948 Alfred Cline became 
ill. He was taken to the prison infirmary 
‘and treated. And on August 4th, his 
condition was so serious that his doctor 
called for a minister. 

Cline made a short speech to the 
cleric. “I am a persecuted man,” he 
said. “Men hate me because so many 
women have loved me.” He paused, 
drew a deep breath and even at the end 
was magnanimous. “But,” he added, 
“I forgive them.” 

He died at precisely 3:34 of the 
afternoon of that day. The death certi- 
ficate states that he died of a heart 
ailment. This, perhaps, may be ironic, 
but it is undoubtedly true. 


COME UP AND POISON ME SOMETIME 


. (Continued from page 23) 


a fellow who says he’s Eddie Gary. He 
was with the girl when it happened.” 

“Where did she get the whiskey, 
Gary?” the sheriff asked. 

“I—I gave it to her,” Gary answered. 
“She wanted a drink. I had that little 
bottle on me. She poured herself one, 
tossed it off, and a couple of minutes 
later she was on the floor.” 

“Murder,” said Sheriff’ Karel. “A 
clear case of murder, and we’ve got the 
man who administered the poison.” 

“But I didn’t know the liquor was 
doped up!” Gary burst out. “Hell, man, 
I was going to take a drink with her, 
but there was only one glass, so she 
had hers first. If there’d been two tum- 
blers in the room, I’d be on the floor 
there with her right now.” 

“You didn’t know the whiskey was 
poisoned?” Karel challenged, not a little 
sarcastically “Just where did you get 
this booze?” 

“A fellow gave it to me.” 
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“What fellow?” 

“T don’t know him. Not by name.” 

Karel and Fields traded looks that 
plainly said they were agreed they were 
dealing with an outrageous liar. 

“Okay, boy,” the sheriff said, taking 
Eddie Gary by the arm, “we'll talk it 
out a little more down in my office.” 

Dolores Myerly’s body was sent to a 
funeral home for an autopsy by Dr. 
F. L. Quillman, and the whiskey was 
taken to the laboratory of Dr. R. E. 
Alexander for analysis. 

Meanwhile, in the sheriff’s office, 
Gary was requested to expand on his 
incredible story. ; 

He said he had met Dolores the pre- 
vious afternoon in an Orlando tavern. 
A casual bar conversation led to their 
exchanging names, and before long he 
learned that he would be welcomed in 
her hotel room. 

“Since I work nights as a painter,” 
he explained, “we had to make a day- 
time date. After work this morning, I 
went to my room, changed clothes, 
then came downtown and ate, and 
finally, with a couple of hours to spend 
before Dolores would be up and around, 
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| Montrose, California, cops disarm man a second time. He'd already fired 20 shots 
at them when arrested for threatening his wife. He had another gun in his sock. 


I went into a cocktail bar. 

“I met this guy in there. I’d seen him 
around, a couple, maybe three times, I 
offered to buy him a drink, but he was 
on beer and said he couldn’t drink 
booze when he was full of beer. That 
was when he pulled out this little bottle 
of whiskey and told me to take it, on 
account of he couldn’t drink it on top 
of the beer without getting sick. 

“JT took the bottle. I had no reason to 
suspect there was anything wrong with 
it. No reason at all. I don’tiknow why 
he’d want to give me poisoned “hooch. 
He doesn’t know me well enough to 
have cause to do me harm,” 

“Did you by any chance tell this man 


that you were going to see Dolores. 


Myerly? Did you tell him what hotel 
you were going to?” broke in Chief 
Deputy Fields. 

“Not a word. And, look, I’d known 
this girl less than twenty-four hours. I 
liked her. I had no motive for killing 
her. And if you could dream up one 
somehow, do you think I’d be crazy 
enough to give her the stuff while I was 
in the room with her, and then stick 
around to face you guys, and tell you, 
right out, I was the one she got it 
from?” 

There was sound logic in ‘this. In- 
terrogation of employees at Dolores’s 
hotel turned up no one who had ever 
seen Gary around the place before that 
morning. At the tavern where Eddie 
said he had met the girl, a bartender 
who knew Dolores verified Gary’s story 
of having struck up a conversation with 
her at the bar on the previous day— 
February 16, 1938. : 
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And yet, on the other hand, the 
county officers could not bring them- 
selves to believe that a chance bar ac- 
quaintance would calmly pass over to 
another near stranger a cyanide-loaded 
bottle of liquor. 

“There has to be some motive be- 
hind this,” Sheriff Karel said. “Consider- 
ing the Myerly girl’s past associations, I 
could understand that somebody might 
want to strike at her. But then the ques- 
tion comes up, who knew that Gary was 
going to her hotel] this morning?” 

“Or how could the killer possibly tell 
that he wouldn’t drink from the bottle 
and die even before he got to her 
place?” Deputy Dunaway queried. 

Eddie Gary was taken to the tavern 
where he claimed the poisoned whiskey 
had come into his possession. There the 
bartender recalled that the painter had 
been in the place early that morning 
but remembered no one who had been 
drinking with Gary. 


HERIFF Karel launched his investi- 
gation in three directions. Two were 
close scrutinies of the private affairs of 
Eddie Gary and Dolores Myerly—inso- 
far as these could be unearthed —in 
search ot someone with a possible mo- 
tive to kill either or both. The third was 
a check on pharmacies to learn whether 
any recent purchases of cyanide had 
been registered and, if any, to whom. 
Two days after Miss Myerly’s death, 
the autopsy report and Dr. Alexander’s 
lab analysis confirmed the original di- 
agnosis of the cause of death. 
By then the sheriff's men were con- 
vinced that Eddie Gary had no known 


! 


enemies, and they had learned that, so 
far as anyone knew, Dolores Myerly 
had been having no trouble with either 
a jealous woman or any of her erstwhile 
‘boy friends. These for the most part 
were. transient; Dolores had had no 
steady sweetheart and she had seemingly 
gone to some pains to stay out of jams. 

It was at McElroy’s Pharmacy, a 
week after the crime, that Deputy 
George Jump discovered the record of 
the ‘sale of four ounces of cyanide on 
February 14, three days before Miss 
Myerly’s death. 

This unusually large amount of dead- 
ly poison had been bought by Dr. C. R. 
Crane, a chiropractor. Interviewed in 
his office. Dr. Crane freely admitted 
the purchase. 

“A man whom I know wanted it,” 
the doctor said. “He’s been experiment- 
ing with an insecticide, trying to perfect 
a formula that can be manufactured 
commercially on a large scale. He works 
with the stuff at home. He asked me to 
get it for that purpose, and I did.” 

This man was Anson Hoskins, who 
lived with an attractive wife, and two 
children in a suburban bungalow. 

“I have been trying to make an ef- 
fective insecticide,” Hoskins told Chief 
Deputy Fields and Deputy Dunaway. 
“But I never heard of any Eddie Gary, 

_and all I know about this Myerly girl is 
what was in the paper last week.” 

Nonetheless, the two sheriff's men 
took him into the courthouse, 

“That’s the guy!” Gary exclaimed. 
“He’s the one who gave me the whis- 
key that killed the girl!” 

Hoskins stared at Gary with a puz- 
zled frown, then turried to Sheriff Karel, 
shaking his head. “He’s plain nuts,” he 
said. “I never saw him before in my 
life.” ' 

However, when the bartender in the 
tavern where Gary said he had re- 
ceived the liquor was brought in to the 
sheriff's headquarters, he identified An- 
son Hoskins as a man he had seen at 
his bar, and he was certain he had seen 
him there once with Gary, In addition, 
a porter from the tavern supported this 
identification. 

Hoskins, however, swore both were 
wrong, “I don’t know Gary,” he in- 
sisted. “I never knew the Myerly girl. 
These people are either mistaken, or 
they’re trying to frame an innocent 
man. Think this over. What reason 
could I have to murder Gary? What 
motive could I have had to poison the 
girl? And how, anyway, could I possibly 
have known that Gary would give 
her the whiskey to drink, if I merely 
passed it over to him in a chance meet- 
ing in a gin mill?” 

The sheriff was already wondering 
about that. Still, Hoskins did admit 
to the possession of enough cyanide to 
kill half a hundred persons only a 
couple of days before Dolores died of 
cyanide poisoning. And while his pos- 
session of the deadly drug seemed legiti- 
mate enough—a small quantity of the in- 
secticide was found in his basement— 
he also now stood accused by Gary as 
the origin of the poisoned liquor, and 
had been named by two disinterested 
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witnesses as a companion of Gary at 
the time the painter claimed he was 
given the loaded booze. 

“Which means,” the sheriff explained 
to him, “that we’ll have to hold you 
until we can check out your story 
further.” 

Hoskins was indignant. “Get George 
Coston down here,” he raged. ‘“He’s 
my friend. He'll straighten this mess 
out in no time.” 

Karel agreed. Coston, a former po- 
lice chief of Orlando, had set up a pri- 
vate detective agency upon retiring 
from the city post. He had made quite 
a name for himself in that part of 
Florida, was looked upon not only as 
a shrewd private eye, but something of 
a power in politics as well. 


OSTON answered the sheriff’s sum- 
mons promptly. He spent an hour 
alone with Hoskins, then returned to 
Karel’s office to demand his friend’s 
release. 
“You haven’t got a thing to hold him 
on,” the former police chief said. 
“Gary’s story? Hooey. Sure, he’d put 
the blame on anybody, to get out from 


under himself. Anson never knew the ’ 


Myerly girl. He never gave any liquor, 
poisoned or not, to this man Gary. 
And you couldn’t prove in a million 
years that he either knew the girl or 
palmed off doped booze on Gary.” 


Karel slid a rogue’s gallery card 
across his desk. “I think we'll hold him 
a few days, just to make sure. He’s got 
a record, George,” the sheriff said, 

“I know, I know. Petty larceny, a car 
theft. But that doesn’t make him a 
killer.” 

“True enough,” the sheriff agreed. 
“But it doesn’t make him the most 
trustworthy character in creation, either. 
And so far, it’s only his word against 
Gary’s that he didn’t put some of that 
cyanide in a bottle of rye and pass it 
along to Gary.” 

Karel’s men began to dig closely into 
Hoskins’ background. It was two days 
later that Chief Deputy Fields came in 
to report on what he had learned from 
a neighbor of the man. 

“You remember what Gary said 
about the fellow who couldn’t mix beer 
and hard stuff without getting sick?” 
Field’s said. “That fits Hoskins to a T.” 

The sheriff thought over this informa- 
tion for several minutes. “Go back and 
see Doc Crane,” he said finally. “Find 
out every detail you can about the pur- 
chase of the cyanide. It sure begins 
to look now as if Gary was telling the 
truth, and that Hoskins was the man 
who handed him the poisoned rye.” 

Dr. Crane told Fields that this was 
the only purchase of cyanide he had 
ever made for Hoskins. 

“As a matter of fact,” he added, “I 


' didn’t actually get it directly for him, 


although I was sure he was to get the 
stuff, for I’d heard about his experi- 
menting with the insecticide.” 

“You didn’t get the poison directly 
for Hoskins?” Fields queried. “Who 
did you get it for?” 

“George Coston asked me to get it 
for Anson,” the medico replied. “They 
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are old friends. In fact, Coston intro- 


duced me to Hoskins. George has been 
a patient of mine for years. He asked if 
I would pick up the cyanide, and he 
was here when I got it. He took it and 
said he’d give it to Hoskins.” 

Fields rushed back to Sheriff Karel 
with this information. 

“Coston’s an ex-cop,”’ he pointed out. 
“Any chance he could have been mixed 
up with the Myerly babe?” 

The sheriff shook his head. “I see 
what you're hinting at, George,” he 
said. “It doesn’t pan out. There was no 
way Coston could have spiked the 
whiskey and have known that it would 
eventually get to Dolores Myerly. 
There’s something else at the bottom of 
all this, something we haven’t touched 
yet. I’m beginning to have a suspicion 
of what it might be. George, you and 
Wilbur get on this right away. Find 
out who Hoskins has been hanging out 
with, what he’s been doing.” 

Since his last arrest, on the car theft 
charge, the officers discovered, Hoskins 
had apparently had no close friends 
except George Coston and Billy Ric- 
kett, a 17-year-old nephew of Anse 
Hoskins, a boy who had been involved 
with him in the auto thett case. 

“The kid lives up near Jacksonville,” 
Fields reported. “But he’s been spending 
a lot of time down here.” 

“Okay, bring him down to Orlando,” 
Karel said. “Let’s see what he knows 
about this.” 


OUNG Rickett was very nervous at 

being picked up by Fields and Dun- 
away. His fear grew perceptibly as he 
reached Orlando and was informed 
that the officers wanted to talk to him 
about the death of the Myerly girl. 

“I didn’t have nothing to do with 
that, not a thing,” the boy protested. 
“But I’m scared to talk about anything 
else, scared plumb to death.” 

“Scared to talk about what, boy?” 
the sheriff asked. 

“Get my Uncle Anse in here,” ‘the 
youth pleaded. “Maybe both of us to- 
gether, we could tell you something.” 

Hoskins was brought up from his 
cell. His eyes flickered uncertainly as 
he saw his nephew in the sheriff’s office. 

“You been yammering?” he inquired. 

“Not yet, Uncle Anse. But I’m a- 
goin’ to. We’re- to tell it all. There 
ain’t nothing ¢ <0 do now.” 

Sheriff Ks Anterrupted. “We can 
prove now, kins,” he said, “that it 
was you w: /passed the poisoned whis- 
key alon, © Eddie Gary. That puts 
you in 2 pretty rough spot.” 

“Tm dlready in one,” the prisoner 
said sullenly. “We talk, the kid and 
me, we wouldn’t have a chance at all.” 

“No one’s going to touch you,” Karel 
said crisply. “No one, I don’t care who, 
if you give us the person who poisoned 
that liquor. And I’m sure you can do 
just that.” 

“Yeah, I can give him to you, all 
right. George Coston. Only it was never 
meant for the girl, nor that Gary fellow, 
either. It was intended for me. He 
didn’t get me then, but he will.” 

“He can’t,” Karel said. “Now let’s 
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SHE re ee ee nee 


have it, why did Coston try to murder 
you ya? 

“His detective agency,” Hoskins said. 
“That was a joke. He planned it all 
along, just as a coverup. Coston meant 
to run a gang that would have just 
about cleaned this town out.” 

“I still don’t get it.” 

“Burglaries. Big ones. Chain stores, 
jewelry stores, department stores. Cos- 
ton was the big boss, the mastermind. 
He wanted Billy and me to do the jobs 
he planned. Why, last Christmas, when 
he was working as a dick in the Sears, 
Roebuck store, he cased the place for a 
robbery he said would fetch in $25,000. 


“But Billy and me, we didn’t go for 
it,’ Hoskins went on. “We were scared 
of trying anything like, that, and we 
were scared of Coston, too. We kept 
stalling him. He said he’d kill us if we 
got out of line. He did beat Billy up 
one time.” 

There was even more. Coston had 
planned the murders of both Sheriff 
Karel and Chief Deputy Fields, ac- 
cording to Hoskins, because he was 
afraid they might uncover his maniacal 
scheme. Of course, Hoskins and Billy 
Rickett were to do the dirty work. 

Hoskins said he and Coston finally 
had a showdown, in which Anse flatly 
refused to be a party to the ex-cop’s 
criminal plots. 

“He got mad,” Hoskins related. 
“Then he seemed to simmer down. He 
pulled. out this bottle and said we’d 
have a drink and go on being pals. 
I told him I couldn’t mix beer and 
whiskey, so he gave me the bottle and 
told me to have the drink when I 


“HOW MUCH TO KILL MY HUSBAND?” 


(Continued from page 43) 


she said suddenly. 

“What rackets? With whom?” 

Anna didn’t answer, but kept walk- 
ing up and down. Several times she 
turned as if about to answer the de- 
tective’s questions. 

“Come now, Mrs. Antonio,” Peacock 
implored. “If we’re to find your hus- 
band’s killers you must tell me every- 
thing. I assure you that you have noth- 
ing to fear. We will give you all the 
protection you want, if that’s what 
you're afraid of.” 

“Very well,” the widow said finaily. 
“Tl tell you.” 

She went on to say that for several 
months she had suspected that Sal was 
involved in something. She knew that 
he had some source of income besides 
what he made as a railroad brakeman. 
Anna suspected that her husband had 
been involved in the smuggling or sell- 
ing of narcotics. ; 

“What made 
Peacock asked. 

“Sal has always been the kindest, 
most considerate man,” the widow ex- 
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you suspect that?” 


could. I met Gary and gave the liquor 
to him. You know what happened.” 

Karel nodded. He knew full well. 
And now his earlier suspicion seemed 
justified—that Dolores Myerly had been 
an accidental victim of murder, and 
that some difficulty between George 
Coston and Anson Hoskins had been 
responsible for the cyanide-loaded whis- 
key in the first place. 

Coston had a double motive in at- 
tempting to get rid of Hoskins. The 
man would not string along with his 
paint and he knew too much about 
them. 


NDER arrest, Coston taunted the 
sheriff to bring him to trial. 

“You think a jury’d take the word 
of an ex-jailbird over that of a former 
police chief?” he sneered. “The tales 
Hoskins and that brat of a nephew 
are trying to sell you are pure hogwash. 
Sure, I picked up the cyanide from 
Doc Crane, but I gave every last gram 
of it to Anse Hoskins.” 

Coston was charged with murder and 
was held without bail for trial. Hoskins 
was held as a material witness. 

Sheriff Karel had to admit that 
there was doubt that Coston could be 
convicted on the evidence of a man 
and a boy, both with police records 
themselves. 

He counted most on simple logic to 
sway the jury. A motive could be made 
out for Coston to rid himself of Anson 
Hoskins, and he had had the cyanide 
in his possession, giving him the oppor- 
tunity to drug the half-pint of rye. 

No plausible motive could be made 
out for Hoskins’ having passed a bottle 


plained. “But lately he was getting 
more and more irritable. It didn’t hap- 
pen all at once. But gradually he be- 
came more and more harsh and abrupt; 
as if he had something terrible weigh- 
ing on his mind. He got to the point 
where he would snap at the children 
for no reason at all.” 

“And that’s all you had to go on?” 
Peacock asked. 


“Come now, Mrs. Antonio,” Pea- 
cock insisted. “A woman can’t suspect 
her husband of something as serious 
as having been involved in the dope 
racket without having some more tan- 
gible evidence to go on.” 

“A wife knows things about her 
husband without having any proof,” 
Mrs. Antonio answered. 


ESPITE Peacock’s prolonged and 

insistent questioning on this point, 
the widow refused to reveal anything 
further or cite anything in the way 
way of proof of her accusation against 
her late husband. 

The assistant chief of detectives re- 
ported the results of his interview with 
the widow to Chief Smurl. The chief, 
in turn, informed Peacock that he had 
a promising lead. Smurl said that he 


of poisoned liquor to Eddie Gary. Con- 
sequently, the sheriff was certain, Hos- 
kins could not have known of the pres- 
ence of the poison in the drink. 

But how would a jury reason and de- 
cide? 

Karel was pondering this when a 
jail trusty brought him a note. 

“Coston gave it to me, paid me to 
deliver it,” the trusty said. “I figured 
I better fetch it to you.” 

The letter was addressed to Hoskins. 
It warned Hoskins not to testify in 
court, under threat of death. 

Karel got Hoskins to write a reply, 
saying he still intended to go on the 
stand. Several other threatening mes- 
sages thereafter were intercepted, and 
all were put aside to be laid before 
the jury. 

Coston went on trial on May 5. He 
was convicted and sentenced to death 
in the electric chair. An appeal won 
a new trial, and in February of 1940 
he was convicted of third-degree mur- 
der and sentenced to twenty years in 
the state prison at Raiford. 

Eddie Gary and Anson Hoskins were 
cleared, of course. 

Coston was in prison only two years. 
In 1942 he died there. 

It seemed, at the end, a strange 
quirk of fate that it. was Dolores Myer- 
ly who by accident upset what a rene- 
gade cop had planned as a perfect 


criminal ring. She might have gotten a 


bang out of that, had she known. * 


Editor’s Note: The names Eddie Gary, 
Dr. C. R. Crane, Anson Hoskins and 
Billy Rickett are fictitious. 


had been in touch with Captain Joseph 
P. Doyle, head of the New York Cen- 
tral’s police department, seeking back- 
ground information on the murdered 


man. Doyle had referred the matter 


to his chief assistant, Lieutenant Jo- 
seph Genova. 

“Tjeutenant Genova said he would 
phone if he had anything,’ Smurl 
said. 

No sooner were the words spoken 
than the phone rang. It was the rail- 
road police lieutenant. Genova reported 
that 18 months before, two men had 
been suspected in a railroad arson case 
in Cattaraugus County, over in the 
western part of the state. The two men 
had subsequently been cleared. Their 
names were Salvatore Antonio and Vin- 
cent Saetta. 

“Well, at least we’ve got the name of 
one of the victim’s associates,” Pea- 
cock offered. 

“Yes, we’ve got to get hold of this 
Saetta as soon as possible for question- 
ing,” the chief added. 

Lieutenant Genova furnished all the 
information he had on Vincent Saetta, 
including a description. Chief Smurl 
sent a brace of detectives over to the 
address Saetta had given 18 months 
before. The investigators found that 
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the wanted man no longer lived there. 
No one had a line on the ex-railroad 
employee’s current whereabouts. A 
check revealed that Saetta had no po- 
lice record. Nevertheless, an all-points 
bulletin was put out on him. 

In the meantime, Peacock sent out 
men to canvass the Teunis Street neigh- 
bors. This effort furnished some in- 
teresting information. One thing was 
immediately apparent. Anna Antonio 
had lied when she said that none of 
Sal’s friends had ever been to the 
house. Two neighbors reported that 
they had seen men call at the Antonio 


‘home as often and as regularly as at. 


any other house on the block. That 

ese men were the dead man’s friends, 
there was little doubt. Both neighbors 
reported that they had often seen 
Sal greet them at the door. 

Furthermore, it was learned that 
there was a discrepancy in the widow’s 
account of the events of Easter morn- 
ing. A woman neighbor, who said she 
had been plagued by insomnia as the 
result of a toothache on the morning in 
question, swore that she had seen some- 
one hurrying out of the Antonio dwell- 
ing at about 4:30 a.m. It had still 
been dark, and the informant took it 
for granted that the hurrying figure 
was Anna Antonio. Whoever it was, the 
figure was observed to hail a passing 
taxi and ride off. 

District Attorney John T. Delaney 
had been following the developments in 
the case and at this point he requested 
that the widow come to his office for 
a talk. Seated in the office, Anna An- 
tonio was informed of the neighbor’s 
observations. She made no effort to 
deny that the figure seen in the street 
at 4:30 a.M. on the 27th was her. 

“Of course it was me,” Anna said 
heatedly. “I was beside myself with 
worry. I must have gone out to the 
street and looked up and down the 
block for Sal a hundred times.” 

“But why did you hail a taxi?” De- 
laney asked. : 

“Taxi? What taxi?” Anna said. “I 
didn’t hail any taxi.” 

“Your neighbor swears she saw you 
get into a taxi.” 

“She’s crazy,” the widow insisted. 
“Just let her tell you that in my 
presence.” 

The district attorney asked several 
more quesitons about the matter, but 
Anna would admit nothing. Next, the 
D.A. arranged for Mrs. Antonio to 
be questioned by Richard A. Kelly, the 
federal narcotics agent for the Albany 
district. Kelly questioned the young 
woman long and thoroughly, weaving 
into the conversation many names and 
allusions which would have registered 
with anyone even remotely connected 
with the dope racket. But the widow 
didn’t react and finally the agent thank- 
ed her and left. 

“What do you think?” Delaney asked 
the narcotics agent in another room. 

“She knows nothing about the drug 
racket,” Kelly said. “I doubt if her 
husband was in it either. The higher- 
ups in the racket would have gotten to 
the wife before this. It seems as if 
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Mrs. Antonio is covering up for some- 
body, though.” 

The widow was released and Chief 
Smurl turned his attention to another 
phase of the investigation. He sent out 
men to question cab drivers, both 
independent and employees of the 
large cab companies. In a few days 
results were forthcoming. By checking 
all route sheets and timetables, detec- 
tives were able to find the cab driver 
who had picked up a woman fare on 
Teunis Street at 4:30 Easter morning. 
The description the cab driver gave of 
his fare tallied exactly with that of 
Anna Antonio. It was arranged that 
the hackie view the widow without 
her being aware of it. 

“I wouldn’t want to swear to it, but 
if I had to, I would say she is the wo- 
man I picked up that morning,” the 
cabbie avowed. 

“Where did you take her?” the chief 
of police asked. 

“Broadway and Columbia Street. 
Union Station.” 

“Did she have any baggage?” 

“No.” 5 


ATER that day District Attorney 

Delaney conferred with Chief 
Smurl and Peacock. It was decided 
that the gangland slaying angle be put 
aside for a while. There were several 
important questions that needed an- 
swering first. Why had Anna Antonio 
lied about her husband’s friends? For 
whom was she covering up? Why did 
she go to Union Station that Easter 
morning? 

“One thing is sure,” the D.A. said. 
“She didn’t go there to catch a train. 
She had no baggage.” 

“What's more,” Chief Smurl put in, 
“she didn’t go there to meet an in- 
coming one, either. Our men found her 
at home alone, a short time later.” 

Further canvassing of the neighbors 
turned up more interesting informa- 
tion. Apparently, things had not been 
too serene in the Antonio household 
of late. From what the neighbors said, 
Sal and his wife had engaged in fre- 

uent and violent quarrels. Most of 
these revolved around one Frank Sca- 
lise. He was a cousin of the dead man 
and the Antonios had accepted him 
as a boarder to help out with ex- 
penses. Frank’s habit of hanging about 
the house while Sal was at work and his 
inordinate fondness and attention to 
the young wife had aroused neighborly 
interest and infuriated the jealous hus- 
band. At length Salvatore had kicked 
his cousin out. 

But things did not get any more 
peaceful in the Antonio household. 
It was about this time that neighbors 
heard Anna shout one night, “Sal, I 
hope you die! I hope you die soon!” 

Chief Smurl was informed of this 
and he decided that intensive ques- 
tioning of all the dead man’s relatives, 
including Frank Scalise, might turn up 
more pertinent information of this 
sort. The recent source of unpleasant- 
ness in the Antonio household could 
not be found immediately. However, 
several other relatives were questioned; 
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one as far away as Buffalo, New York. 
The detective who went all the way 
out there, did not go in vain. In fact, 
he hit pay dirt. He reported back to 
Chief Smurl with a most significant 
letter Anna Antonio had written. 

It seems that during the February 
past, Anna had imprudently addressed 
an appeal to a member of her husband’s 
family. In the letter, Mrs. Antonio had 
said that she was sick and tired of 
marriage to Sal. She wanted a divorce. 
She had asked her husband but he had 
refused, saying that he didn’t believe 
in divorce. In the letter, Anna begged 
her in-laws to intervene and persuade 
Sal to divorce her. “If he won’t do it, 
there are other ways of getting rid of 
him,” the letter ended. 

This was an important piece of evi- 
dence as it provided a possible motive 
for Anna wanting her husband out of 
the way. Further checking revealed that 
Anna had gone so far as to consult a 
lawyer about the possibilities of a di- 
yorce without the husband’s consent. 
The lawyer had said she did not have 
grounds for divorce in New York 
State. 

The investigators now turned their 
attention back to the dying man’s last 
words, “Help, pals . . .” Who, they 
wondered, had the victim known well 
enough to call his “pals?” Frank Sca- 
lise was eventually located and he es- 
tablished that he had been in another 
state at the time of the murder. That 
let him out. 

Smurl ‘contacted Lieutenant Genova 
of the railroad police and asked him 
to check around and see if he could 
come up with the name of someone that 
Vincent Saetta had been friendly with. 
The hope was that perhaps the police 
could get a line on the much-sought- 
after Saetta through his acquaintances. 
A few days later, Genova came up with 
a name—Sam Feraci. 

Feraci, it developed was also a long- 
time pal of the murdered man’s. He was 
known to have been mixed up witha 
bootleg ring operating in the area 
around Albany. 

“Do you have any idea where we can 
find this Feraci?” the police chief asked 
Genova on the phone. 

“You'll probably find him right here 
in Albany,” the railroad cop replied. 
“His last address was right across from 
Union Station, on Broadway and Co- 
lumbia Streets.” 

The address came as a jolt to the 
chief. Could Anna Antonio have taken 
a cab to Feraci’s house on Easter 
morning, Smurl wondered. Several men 
were detailed to keep the widow under 
constant surveillance. Feraci was lo- 
cated at the Columbia Street address 
and also had a tail placed on him. For 
several days detectives followed Sam 
Feraci around without coming upon 
any further leads. Then one of the de- 
tectives reported back that Feraci had 
led them to another man who fit the 
description of Vincent Saeta, which 
had been supplied by Lieutenant 
Genova. 

“Keep them both under surveillance,” 
Smurl ordered. 
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NERACI was followed to a restaur- 

ant on Greene Street. He was soon 
joined by the man who was thought 
to be Saetta. The two ate a light sup- 
per, spoke little and then departed, 
each going their separate way. Five 
minutes later, a detective entered the 
restaurant and questioned the owner. 


The proprietor .was shown a_photo-- 


graph of Salvatore Antonio and asked 
if he had ever seen the dead man with 
the two who had just left. 

The restaurant owner said that on 
March 26th, Saturday, Antonio had 
been in with the other two at a little 
past nine in the evening. 

“What did they do?” the detective 
asked. 

“They ate supper and then they hung 
around for quite a while.” 

“What time did they leave?” 

“A little past midnight.” 

“Did they leave together?” 

“Ves.” 

This information was relayed to Dis- 
trict Attorney Delaney and he promptly 
obtained bench warrants for the arrest 
of Sam Feraci and the man who was 
thought to be Vincent Saetta. The sus- 
pects were quickly apprehended. 

Taken into custody, Saetta readily 
admitted his identity. But both he and 
Feraci loudly and vehemently protested 
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their innocence. Both admitted having 
known the murdered man, but both 
insisted ge were completely baffled 
as to why they had been arrested. 

Each had a ready alibi for the hours 
between midnight and noon of Easter 
Sunday morning. They claimed that 
they had said goodnight to Sal outside 
the Greene Street restaurant. Each had 
then joined friends, with whom they 
had stayed until after dawn. They had 
asked Sal to accompany them, but he 
had begged off claiming he wanted to 
hit the sack early. Both Feraci and 
Saetta supplied the names of the friends 
they claimed they had spent the morn- 
ing with. 

To the D.A. the alibis seemed too 
pat. He hammered at the two men with 
questions. Finally he had the suspects 
placed in different rooms and interro- 
gated through the night by relays of 
skilled detectives. Bit by bit they chipped 
away at the alibis until they crumbled 
all together. Saetta broke first. 

“O.K.,” he said. “I was there when 
Sal got it. But Feraci was the leader. 
I was just a hired hand.” 

Saetta admitted that on the Saturday 
night before Easter he and Feraci had 
met Sal Antonio in the restaurant as 
had been arranged. They had eaten sup- 
per knowing it was to be Sal’s last. 
After midnight they persuaded the vic- 
tim to accompany them on a drive to 
the town of Hudson, some 30 miles to 
the south. There they had a number of 
drinks. On the way home along the 
Castleton-Albany highway they stopped 
and made an excuse to get Sal out of 
the car, which was Feraci’s. It was 
‘about four a.M. They decoyed the vic- 


tim down off the road into a ravine. 
There, Feraci stabbed Sal a number of 
times. “I used the gun,” Saetta con- 
cluded. 

‘Did Antonio say anything to you 
before he died?” Delaney asked. 

“He pleaded with us to help him. 
Feraci answered. He said, ‘I can’t help 
hs now. I’ve got to go through with 
this.’”’ 

Sam Feraci was confronted with his 


accomplice’s confession and he crum-’ 


pled like a punctured balloon. He filled 
in some vital- details. For a starter 
Feraci named Anna Antonio as the 
sponsor of the whole brutal tragedy. 
Feraci said that Anna had begged, 
wheedled and persuaded him to get 
rid of Sal for her. Finally she had of- 
fered $800 to do the job. 

“She said she was going to pay me 
out of the insurance money she would 
collect on Sal,” Feraci said. “But she 
told me Sal was going to let one of his 
policies lapse, so I had to do the 
job quick. I knew I would need help 
so I asked Saetta. He agreed to provide 
the gun and do the shooting for one 


hundred dollars. But when he heard 


the victim was to be his long-time friend 


Sal Antonio, he upped his price to — 


two hundred dollars.” 

‘Did Anna Antonio pay you?” the 
D.A. asked. 

“She came to my room at five A.M. 
Easter morning with forty bucks as 
evidence of good faith. She was anxious 
to know if we had pulled the job off. If 
we didn’t have to stick around Albany to 
wait for the insurance company to pay 
off the rest of the eight-hundred, we 
would have been far away from here 
by now.” 

Anna Antonio was promply taken 
into custody and accused of murder. 
At first she protested her outrage and 
innocence vehemently. But as District 
Attorney Delaney hammered at her 
with bit after bit of incriminating 
evidence she weakened and finally con- 
fessed. So on May 4th, 1932, one month 
and eight days after Easter Sunday, 
the case was wrapped up. 

Anna Antonio made a lengthy state- 
ment in which she corroborated much 
of what Sam Feraci and Vincent Saetta 
said. Before the trial began in April of 
1933, each of the accused tried to re- 
pudiate his confession. Anna claimed 
that she only meant to hire Feraci to 
give her husband a good beating. She 
said she believed that if her husband 
were beaten up he might consent to the 


_ divorce. 


On April 15th, the case went to the 
jury and after six hours of delibera- 
ation they found all three defendants 
guilty of murder in the first degree. 

On August 9th, 1934, at 11:16 P.M. 
Anna Antonio went to her death in the 
electric chair at New York’s Sing 
Sing Prison. Six minutes later Sam 
Feraci followed and at 11:30 Vincent 
Saetta paid with his life for a wanton, 
bungled murder which netted only forty 
measly dollars. * 


Editor’s Note: The name Frank Scalise 
is fictitious. 
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Own a part of American History mi 
by being one of the owners of tae 


THE ORIGINAL 


Boothill Cemetery) 


: s % , 28s A ist 
| FL AEISE aS, SG ‘ae 
8 YOU CAN SAVE THIS HISTORIC LANDMARK 
It's a fact! The Boothill Society, Inc. has acquired a portion of this 
I famous, nostalgic burial ground TO KEEP MODERN PROGRESS FROM 


BULL-DOZING IT INTO A HOUSING SUBDIVISION. Now, you can help 
Wis. 
4 


Orig 


ae save this famous cemetery... this romantic part of our American 
ete Heritage... from the ravaging of men and machines. 

Buried in this historic cemetery are such notorious characters as Billy 
Clanton, Tom McLowery and Frank McLowery who died in the now- 
famous “gunfight at the 0.K. Corral” with Wyatt Earp and his brothers 
and Doc Holiday... Jim Thompson who was “hanged by mistake”... 
Nellie Cashman, “The Miner's Friend”... and John Heath, who was 
lynched on Toughnut Street for his part in the “Bisbee Massacre.” On 
Boothill, the record is writ. And now, THE BOOTHILL SOCIETY, INC., 
., HAS DIVIDED THIS PROPERTY INTO LEGAL HALF-INCH PORTIONS. 
y THE PORTIONS ARE AVAILABLE TO ALL WHO WANT TO PAR- 
TICIPATE IN SAVING THIS WONDERFUL PIECE OF AMERICAN HISTORY! 
WONDERFUL CERTIFICATE... COMPLETE 

HISTORY OF TOMBSTONE... ONLY $2.98 

That's right! For only $2.98, you can purchase an undivided one-half 
inch plot of historically famous Boothill’ Cemetery in Tombstone, Ari- 
zona. And, along with your Certificate of Ownership of a portion of 
this famous burial ground, YOU ALSO GET A FACT-FILLED BOOKLET 
TELLING THE ENTIRE LUSTY AND ROMANTIC SAGA OF FAMOUS 
TOMBSTONE... “THE TOWN TOO TOUGH TO DIE”! This beautiful 
booklet also includes original pieces of artwork... CREATED EX- 
CLUSIVELY FOR THE BOOTHILL SOCIETY... DEPICTING SCENES FROM 
THOSE ROARING DAYS OF YESTERYEAR! 

MOST UNIQUE GIFT 


SEND BOOTHILL CEMETERY CERTIFICATES OF OWNERSHIP TO FRIENDS, 
' BUSINESS ASSOCIATES, AND RELATIVES. DESIGNED FOR FRAMING, 
THESE BEAUTIFUL PARCHMENT DEEDS MAKE WONDERFUL GIFTS FOR 
DEN, OFFICE, LIVINGROOM OR HALL 100, THE RECIPIENT FEELS 
THAT HE IS ALSO HELPING TO SAVE THIS HISTORIC CEMETERY . 


26 GRAVES TO BE RESTORED 
By joining the Boothill Society, Inc. in its fight to save this landmark 


The Boothill Society, Inc. and becoming a part-owner of this portion of Boothill Cemetery, you 

nett Be oe arcane will be assisting the Boothill Society to make certain that the 26 
Sat hae 5 : graves on this property are properly cared for and perpetuated for the 

Baeers Cortificate one ticney oT tombetone Booklet. future and that the taxes are paid in perpetuity. In this way, YOU WILL 

| understand the total cost is just $2.98 — which | am BE SAVING THIS ROMANTIC AMERICAN HISTORICAL SITE FOR THE 

enclosing. PLEASURE AND THRILL OF GENERATION AFTER GENERATION OF 

MAKE CERTIFICATE OUT TO AMERICANS. 

MY NAME ee ONLY $2.98 FOR YOUR DEED! 

ADDRESS Send only $2.98 to receive your Certificate of Ownership and complete 
Fe a i ee er poe historical booklet on BOOTHILL CEMETERY AND TOMBSTONE... “THE 

OY es STAT Ee oe PING eo TOWN TOO TOUGH TO DIE”! YOUR NAME IS PLACED ON THE DEED 


AND MAILED BACK TO YOU POSTAGE FREE! 
5 ND MAIL TODAY! 
CLIP-OUT AND MAIL TO OUPON TODAY 
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COMPLETE FISHING OUTFITS ie eco 
NATIONALLY ADVERTISED 1965 MODELS Oe LS 


Z 


2 LOADED TACKLE BOXES - 41 DEADLY LURES 


3 EXPERTLY BALANCED RODS AND REELS a ae 


ARGOSY _DIRECT DRIVE 
TROLLING 
oe 


POPPING 
LURE SET © 


POWER ACTION 
BLACK MAGIC 
FIBRE-GLASS RODS 


p STEEL eget i : 
MARK IV f Ca yonoh g 3 sers 
Sw z FOR THE 
LEVELWIND yy ty sie : ZS PRICE OF 
CASTING 4 — a : : f —< a ten 


REEL 


~~ Spe. DROPLINE 
™ FISHING OUTFIT 


w! SUPER “88” 

NE * AUTOMATIC 

PUSH BUTTON DUAL DRAG 
CASTING SPINCAST 


ANTI REVERSE 

NO BACKLASH 
eS ; 

25 NATURAL BAIT LURES 

SURE SHOT ACTION WITH SHRIMP, 

MINNOWS, GRASSHOPPERS, MAYFLIES, 

BUMBLEBEES, CRICKETS, LEECHES. 


WORLDS MOST POPULAR 


BLETE! NOTHING ELSE 70 BUY! “ni nceCanarasmerancrTrtty 
EXPERTS. Thib.thoice fish-gettifly tackle, used by experts, MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! 


s brands. Each itém osen—everything you need NIRESK DISCOUNT SALES * Suite 507FU-1, 


: “Dea me favorites. A veteran angler or an 
occasional fisherman be is précision-built kit. You can go fishing at 

ce. Compare! You will not, find a bai 
: YOU KEEP 2 FREE.TACKLE BOXES REGARDLESS! 


LOOK! YOU GET EVERYTH' rl “88” Spincast Reel > Comet X3C Bait Cast 
Reel . 2 pc. Fiber Glass Spin Cast Rod * 4 ft. Fiber Please rush 411 pes. 3 Complete Fishing Sets 


| 147 W. 42 St., New York, N. Y. 10036 

| 

1 

Reel * Argosy Direct Drive Trolling 1 
Glass Trolling Rod * 9 ft. 3 section Bamboo Pole and 25. J NAME ais Be 

1 

1 

] 

1 

‘| 


ORDER TODAY! If you're not 100% pleased we'll 
refund your full purchase price promptly. 


Glass Bait Cast Rod * 3% ft. Fiber 
ft. Bank Line * 41 proven Deadly Lures * 5 pe. Furnished Line * 2 Floating Tackle Boxes with ADDRESS 
CITY. ZONE_____STATE. 


removable trays * Fish Knife and Sheath * 28 pc. Popping Lure Kit * Dip Net, Stringer, Split 
Shot, Clincher Sinkers, Snap Swivels, Assorted Hooks, Snelled Hooks, Cork Bobbers, Popper 
Corks, and complete instructions. 411 pieces in all. 


" NIRESK DISCOUNT SALES ‘xineacme Nee yor wy. 16036 


I enclose $14.95 plus $1.00 for postage & handling. 
O Ship C.O.D. I will pay C.O.D. charges & postage. 
In Canada: $16.95 postpaid 

NIRESK, 210 KING ST. W., TORONTO 1, ONTARIO s¢ 
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PROFITABLE BUSINESS 


You Can Run from Home 
SPARE TIME—FULL TIME! 


If you’ve always dreamed of getting into the $100-a-week bracket, here’s your 
chance to join the “club”. Men all over the country are doing it with my simple, 
proven plan. So can you. The 60-year-old Mason Shoe Mfg. Co. will set you up in 
a profitable “shoe store business”. In your spare time, this business can add enough 
to your present pay-check so your weekly income is at least $100. 
Or run this business full-time and earn as much as $960 a month. 
But you should zever make less than $100 a week again if you 
take advantage of this opportunity. 


Coupon For , LS No Wonder You’ll Make So Much Money! 


Actually $100 a week need only be the start. Build your Mason cus- 
Your FF Ee tomer list to the point where you take 8 orders a day and you'll rake 
in over $960 2 month CLEAR PROFIT. It’s easy because you show 
nationally advertised footwear that EVERYBODY needs and wants. 
You make BIG profits because we carry all the stock and ship the shoes 
for you. Our huge warehouse stock of 300,000 pairs of dress, work, 
sport shoes for men and women give you a bigger selection than any 
other store in town. You can fit everybody because sizes run all the 
way from 24 to 16, and widths AAAA to EEEE. You have no store- 
keeper’s expenses or “overhead.” You never invest a cent! 


Sales Equipment Absolutely FREE 


You show famous Mason Air-Cushion shoes—Ripple Sole shoes, Oil-Resist- 
ant Work Shoes, amazing Mystery Shoes, guaranteed Waterproof Shoes, 
insulated boots, colorful styles for women—a line that's far beyond the 
reach of competition. That's why everybody is your prospect. Start with 
friends, relatives, folks where you work. Make money very first hour. Soon 
you'll be making enough extra cash to let you join the envied '$100-a-Week 
Club,” earning far more than at any ordinary job. Fill out and mail the 
coupon below. We'll rush you our free ‘Starting Business Outfit.” Features 
275 fast-selling shoe styles .. . plus foolproof measuring equipment, ‘How 
To Make More Money” booklet. Send no money now or later. You get 
everything-¥ou need to start, absolutely FREE, Rush the coupon now. 


RUSH 
THIS 
cOUPON 
now! 


MASON =... 


THE MASON Shoe Mfg. Co., Dept. F-651, 
Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin 


Sure | want to join the “$100-a-Week Club’ by making 
good money in a fine ‘Shoe Store Business’ that | can run 
from home. Rush me, FREE and Prepaid, everything | need 
to start making money my very first spare hour. 


Name 


(PLEASE PRINT) 


Address. 


1owh Fone. State. 


PEER ee ONE TGTI hL ane Re TET “a 
| 
| 


YOUR TICKET TO A PROFITABLE BUSINESS ! 


ee 


a 


£ ROM 


GE 


NAME 


| 


& 
Fal Ba 


1 ADDRESS 


\ PRINT YOUR NAME 
AND ADDRESS - 


ZIP. 


STATE 


BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 


NO POSTAGE STAMP NECESSARY IF MAILED IN THE UNITED STATES 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY 
NATIONAL RADIO INSTITUTE 
3939 Wisconsin Ave. 
WASHINGTON 16, D. C. 


324-045 


FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT 
NO. 20-R 


Washington, D.C. 


Make More Money Starting Soon 
earn Radio Television 


BY 


lectronics 


America’s Fastest Growing Industry 
Offers High Pay, Bright Future 


If your problem is “how can I get my hands on more 
money fast?” mail the postage-free card. This amazing 
age of TV-Radio, Electronics needs more and more trained 
men. The new NRI catalog will open your eyes to dozens 
of job opportunities; tells you how you can “cash in” on 
this fastest growing field—not only financially but with a 
brighter, more interesting future. 


Exclusive ‘‘3-Dimensional’”’ Method 


NRI’s new, exclusive “3-Dimensional” training method 
is the result of more than a half century’s experience 
simplifying and perfecting train-at-home techniques. 
Catalog tells about the unique NRI Achievement. Kit 
sent the day you enroll; about special training equipment 
and NRI programmed “bite size” lesson texts. 


Choose from 10 NRI Training Plans 


Whatever your interest, whatever your age, whatever 
your education, NRI has a training plan among its 10 
courses to help you realize your ambition. You can be 
your own boss in your own TV-Radio Service business. 
Or be a part of the automation “revolution” in business 
and industry. Or you may choose the fascinating fields of 
broadcasting-communications. Or, take part in the space 
race, working on missiles, rockets, satellites or other 
government programs. Perhaps an understanding of 
computers will be valuable. Don’t delay. Electronics- 
Automation, TV-Radio are fast 
moving fields. Mail postage-free 
card now. No salesman will call— 
no obligation. NATIONAL RADIO 
INSTITUTE, Electronics Division, 
Washington, D.C. 20016. 


PRACTICING AT HOME 


IN YOUR SPARE TIME 


Make $3 to $5 an Hour Extra 
Spare Time Starting Soon 


NRI shows you how to earn extra money in spare 
time starting soon after you enroll. You can pick up 
$3 to $5 an hour fixing radios and TV sets for friends 
and neighbors. This can lead to a full time busi- 
ness of your own, as it has for thousands-of NRI 
graduates, or to a good paying, bright future job 
in business or industry. Mail postage-free card for 
new catalog. 


Special NRI Equipment Makes 


Training at Home Fast, Exciting 


There’s nothing like shop and laboratory practice 
at home to make learning easier, faster, more 
interesting—fun. When you train with NRI you 
learn the “3-Dimensional” way, using professional 
equipment NRI furnishes at no extra cost. Equip- 
ment you build not only teaches you, but earns 
for you as you use it to do repair jobs in spare time. 
All NRI equipment is yours to keep. ACT NOW. 
Find out more about NRI methods, its ten train- 
ing plans, about success opportunities in Radio- 
TV, Electronics-Automation, about low monthly 
terms. NRI IS AN ACCREDITED MEMBER 
OF THE NATIONAL HOME STUDY 
COUNCIL. 


Thousands Owe Success to NRI 


“I averaged $150 a month in spare time while 
training. Now I have my own full-time TV- 
Radio Servicing business.” — 

F. W. COX, Hollywood, Calif. 


 “T hold a First Class FCC License and am 
employed as engineer/technician with KXJB- 
TV. Many thanks to NRI.” 

RONALD L. WOOD, Fargo, S.D. 


“There is a great future for NRI graduates. 

I teach Electronics for the National Indus- 

trial Research Corp.” ; 
DONALD A. SMITH, Hagerstown, Md. 


